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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


A LIST OF OCCASIONAL FORMS OF PRAYER AND SERVICES, FOR 
THE MOST PART PUBLICLY AND AUTHORITATIVELY USED 
DURING THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THE reign of Elizabeth was fruitful in important events, as well 
personal to herself, as political ; it was fruitful, also, in Forms of 
‘prayer designed, in relation to those events, to acknowledge 
benefits, or to avert calamities. Indeed, few things are more 
remarkable, and at the same time more commendable, than the 
readiness with which petitions were offered, on every fitting oc- 
easion, to the Deity during the whole course of her long reign ; 
than the habit of openly confessing, that in Him alone was the 
source of all prosperity and happiness. Still, these Forms, in- 
teresting as on all accounts they are, seem never to have been 
collected together, nor even any list of them to have been com- 
piled. The present attempt is believed, therefore, to be the 
first of its kind, and if an unsuccessful attempt, it will be so 
more from the nature of the case, than from the want of dili- 
gence in prosecuting it. How far the list, which has now been 
prepared, may be complete, the framer of it possesses no means 
positively to determine ; but, unless he is very much deceived, 
it will be found to include, if not all, almost all, the Forms of 
prayer that were put forth in the latter portion of the sixteenth 
century, whether privately or publicly. 

One circumstance is worth mentioning respecting some, at 
least, of the public Forms: previous to being printed, they were 
submitted for approval to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, and, 
not unfrequently, with a view to their receiving his corrections, 
a labour, which, apparently, he was never slow to undertake. 
Elizabeth, too, on a few occasions, exercised her extraordinary 
talent for composition, and drew up prayers for the general use 
of her subjects, as sometimes her minister, likewise, did not hesi- 
tate to do. 

The Forms in the following list have been all actually found, 
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except three, to which an asterisk is prefixed. Of these three, 
however, the last only (1599) has entirely escaped research ; 
the other two existing, one (1560), as to}its title and the com- 
mencement of the preface, in Grindal’s Register at St. Paul's, 
the other (1565), as partially copied by Strype into his Annals. 
Should any of the readers of the British Magazine be enabled 
to add to the number here given, his assistance, which it is hoped 
he will not withhold, will be thankfully received. Without such 
assistance no accurate list can be made, inasmuch as the Forms 
themselves are scattered by twos and threes among the libraries 
of the kingdom, and thus, in some measure, may be said to lie 
hidden. Within brackets at the end of the title the reader is 
generally informed where the original may now be seen. Had 
it been deemed necessary, the habitats of more copies, as re- 
gards the majority of the Forms, might easily have been pointed 
out, W. K. Cray. 
College, Ely. 


1560. A Form oF PRAYER commanded to be used for her 
majesty’s safety, and the good estate of the nation, and of the 
religion professed therein: 

Strype (Parker, p. 131) notices a Form under this title as, 
apparently, drawn up by the archbishop, though his authority 
even for its existence may merely have been a letter from Parker 
to Sir William Cecil, now among the Lansdowne manuscripts, 
(6 art. 62,) and reprinted in Wright’s Elizabeth and her Times, 
vol. i. p. 134. Supposing Strype to be correct, as to Parker’s 
expression in his letter, “the Gwises tyme,” he may also be 
correct in the reason he assigns for the composition of the Form, 
namely, Elizabeth’s fear lest, by having introduced French 
troops into Scotland, the Duke of Guise and his brother should 
be meditating “ the conquest of our crowne for their Neece the 
Queene of Scottes.” Camden, p. 657, (Kennet’s Collection.) 
Zurich Letters, First Series, p. 79. The English attacked 
Scotland by land and sea in January 1560, and peace was pro- 

claimed on Sunday, July the 7th. Stow’s Annals, pp. 1085 
— 1093. 


1560.* A SHORTE FOURME AND ORDER to be ysed in Common 
prayer thrise a weke, for seasonable wether, and good successe 
of the Common affaires of the Realme: meate to be vsed at this 
presente and also heareafter when like occasyon shall arryse : 
by the discrecyon of the Ordinaries within the prouince of Can- 
turburye. [Grindal’s Register, Fol. 4, b.] 

This Form was sent by the archbishop to Grindal, Bishop of 
London, “ on Sondaye beinge the vii, daye of Julye.” | Grindal’s 
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Register, Fol. 7, a. Strype’s Parker, p. 90. Herbert, p. 726. 
During the summer of 1560 “ the foule wether” was sorely felt 
in Germany and France, as well as in England. Wright's 
Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 40. 


1562. A PRAYER TO BE VSED for the presente estate in [the] 
churches, at the ende of the latanie, on Sondaies, Wednesdaies, 
and Frydaies, throughe the whole Realme. [Grindal’s Register, 
Fol. 26. 

We say read this prayer in Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 248. 
Elizabeth, having oat a compact with the French protestants 
to aid them against the Guisian faction, in September and 
October sent over into Normandy a large body of men under 


the command of Dudley, earl of Warwick. Camden, p. 390.~ 


Davila, p. 189. See also Strype, ibid. p. 327. 


1563. A FouRME TO BE VSED IN COMMON PRAYER twyse aweke, 
and also an order of publike fast, to be vsed euery Wednesday 
_ in the weeke, duryng this time of mortalitie, and other afflic- 
tions, wherwith the Realme at this present is visited. Set forth 
by the Quenes Maiesties special] commaundement, expressed in 
her letters hereafter folowyng in the next page. xxx Julii. 1563. 
Jugge and Cawood. Quarto. Collates F in fours. 

This, the commonest of all the Forms, which served as the 
basis of those issued for a similar reason in 1593, 1603, and 


1625, has been reprinted, with Dean Nowell’s homily subjoined, ° 


by the Parker Society, in the “ Remains of Archbishop Grindal,” 
its author. The Psalm may be seen also in Bull’s Christian 
Prayers and Meditations by the same society, (p. 162.) There is 
an account of several circumstances connected with its composi- 
tion, and likewise a minute description of the service itself, as 
well in Strype’s Parker, pp. 131—134, as in his Grindal, pp. 70 
—73. Holinshed, p. 1206. Stow, p. 1112. Herbert, p. 721. 

The same Form, printed by the same parties, was issued for 
the province of York. Strype’s Parker, p. 135. Grindal’s Re- 
mains, p. 264. The only variations occur in the royal letters, 
which necessarily required altering. 

Archbishop Parker “ vnderstandinge in what state the Realme 
nowe standeth, molested vniuersallie by warre, and perticulerlie 
at London by pestilence, and partlie at Canterburie by famyn,” 
on his own responsibility appointed, but only for his cathe- 
dral city, the Form placed first on this list, “ alteringe a fewe 
wordes in the same.” Bibl. Lans. 6, art. 62. 


1563. A FORME oF MEDITATION, ve meete to be daylye vsed 
of house holders in their houses, in 


2 


erous and contagious 
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time. Set forth accordyng to the order in the Quenes maiesties 
Iniunction. Alexander Lacy. n. d.Octavo. Collates A in eight. 
The plague of 1563 occasioned this publication, of which 
we have a reprint in Grindal’s Remains, (pp. 477—484,) from 
a copy in Archbishop Harsnet’s library, Colchester. It would 
seem to have been put out with authority, notwithstanding its 
coming elsewhere than from the office of the queen’s printers. 
In 1580, after the earthquake, the housholders were equally 
provided with suitable devotions. Herbert, p. 1005. 


1563. THANKSGEUING TO Gop for w'drawing & ceasing the 
lage. 

. The manuscript “ prayer or collect” belonging to this Form, 
which seems to have been set forth at the very end of December, 
is extant, “w' y* Secretaries corrections” in Bibl. Lans. 116, 
art. 27. It is endorsed as above, though the first sentence 
shows it to relate simply to the “ Abatement of the Plague,” 
under which title the whole Form was reprinted in Grindal’s Re- 
mains, pp. 111—114, (see note.) Strype has given it in the 

pendix to his Grindal, p. 7; where we have likewise a psalm 
“ appointed,” as he says, “by the Bishop” for “ the Abatement,” 
the prayer being omitted. Were these latter compiled, on the 
same occasion, by some other prelate, solely for his own diocese ? 

1564. A SuHort FourRME OF THANKESGEUYNG TO Gop for ceas- 
sing the contagious sicknes of the plague, to be vsed in Common 
prayer, on Sundayes, Wednesdayes, and Frydayes, in steade of 
the Common prayers, vsed in the time of mortalitie. Set forth 
by the Byshop of London, to be vsed in the Citie of London, 
and the rest of his diocesse, and in other places also at the dis- 
cretion of the ordinary Ministers of the Churches. Jugge and 
Cawood, 22 Januarii, 1563. Quarto. Collates A in four. 

The psalm has equally been reprinted by the Parker Society 
in Bull’s Christian Prayers and Meditations, p. 164, and the 
entire Form, in the same work as two of the others about the 
plague, pp: 115—120. The mortality, however, “was not fullie 
ceassed” in London; having in August been above a thousand a 
week, it had only sunk under a hundred. Holinshed, p. 1206. 
See Strype’s Grindal, pp. 81, 82. Herbert, p. 721. Strype, 
printing from a manuscript copy in private hands, tells us, that 
this Form came from the Bishop of Ely [Cox], and was designed 
for his own cathedral and diocese. Life of Parker, p. 135. 

The copy in the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
(Archbishop Sancroft’s Collection,) unlike that in the State 
Paper Office, has no date, except in writing: moreover, the 


direction at the end is simply,—“ Psalmes which may be song 
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or sayde before the begynnyng, or after the endyng of publique 
prayer.” Was it meant for the province of York? 


1564. An OFFICE OF THANKSGIVING for the ceasing of the 
plague. live: 
Unless Strype, (Grindal, p. 84,) by recording four distinct 


services for the plague, has committed another error, this one " 


came out in March, in the beginning of which month the conta- : 
gious sickness was not yet clearly taken away. Archbishop 
Grindal’s Remains, pp. 270, 271. No copy of it appears to 
have been met with by Strype. 

1565. A FORME TO BEE VSED IN COMMON PRAIER euery Wed- 
nesdaie and Fridaie, within the citie and Dioces of Norwiche: to 
excite all godlie people to praie ynto God for the deliuerie of 
those christians, that are now inuaded by the Turke. Lon- 
Jhon Waley. n.d. Quarto. Collates A in [Lam- 
beth. ] 

Malta, “ the key of that part of Christendom,” and since 1525 
the residence of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, was 
attacked in 1565 by the Turks, with a formidable fleet and 
army. They came in sight of the island on the 18th of May, 
resolved to destroy “ the Lord Great Master” and his knights, 
who, let it be observed, equally with the Maltese themselves, 
were all Roman catholics. Strype’s Grindal, p. 103. Strype 
(Annals, vol. i. p. 465) has given us a part of the preface. He 
erred, however, in saying that this Form was compiled for the 
diocese of London. 


1565.* A FoRM OF THANKSGIVING for the delivery of Malta from — 
invasion and long siege by the great army of the Turks, both by 
sea and land, and for sundry other victories lately obtained by 
the Christians against the Turks: to be used in the common 
prayer within the province of Canterbury, on Sundays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, for the space of six weeks. Set forth by the 
most reverend Father in God Matthew, by God’s providence, 
archbishop of Canterbury. [Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 466.] 

pa the end of October this Form was published, after 
news had arrived of the Turks having been compelled to abandon 
their enterprise against Malta, with the loss of about thirty 
thousand men. Collier (vol. ii. p. 505), copying, possibly, 
from Strype, also reprints the Collect, which Grindal clearly 
composed. See his Remains, p. 287. Strype, in his Life of 
Grindal, (p. 103,) rightly assigns the authorship of the Collect 
to him, whilst in the Annals he gives it to Parker, and here is 
again followed by Collier, Herbert, p. 726, 
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1566. A FouRME To BE VSED IN COMMON PRAYER, euery 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Fryday, through the whole Realme : 
To excite and stirre all godly people to pray vnto God for the 
preseruation of those Christians and their Countreys, that are 
nowe inuaded by the Turke in Hungary or elswhere. Set foorth 
by the most Reuerende father in God, Mathewe Archbyshop of 
Canterbury, by the aucthoritie of the Queenes Maiestie. Jugge 
and Cawood. n.d. Quarto. Collates A, A ii. and B, in fours, 
last page blank. [Lambeth.] ie. 

Hungary had “ of long tyme ben as a moste stronge wall and 
defence to all Christendome.” Strype (Parker, pp. 232, 233) 
has printed a portion of the preface, and the prayer commencing 
“O Lorde God of hostes,” &c. Herbert (p. 721) assigns to 
this Form the date 1565, and adds, “ Again next year;” but he 
may have been misled by the copy in Archbishop Sancroft's 
Collection, which was certainly. seen by him, and has 1565 
written on the title page. The very first sentence of the pre- 
face will prove the earlier date to be wrong. 

1569. THe prayer. [King’s Library, British Museum. | 

The rising of the earls of Northumberland and Westmore 
land in the north, November the 14th, 1569, caused “ An Ho- 
milie against disobedience.and wylfull rebellion” to be put forth, 
at the end of the first of which we find this prayer. Cam- 


den, pp. 421—423. e Zurich Letters, First Series, pp. 213 
—217. 


_ 1570. A THANKES GEUYING for the suppression of the last re- 
bellion. [The King’s Library, British Museum. 

As the rebellion only terminated with the flight of the. two 
earls, and “sundrie of their principall gentlemen,” into Scot- 
land on the 20th of December, 1569, there could have been 
no time to publish this thanksgiving before the early part of the 
next year. Stow, p. 1125. Strype fancies Parker to have 
written it. Annals, vol. i. p. 552. It doubtless came out origi- 
nally by itself on a broadside, though now to be found, like the 


prayer, only in a copy by Jugge and Cawood of the homily above 
mentioned. Herbert, p. 726. 


1572. A FOURME OF COMMON PRAYER TO BE VSED, and so com- 
maunded by aucthoritie of the Queenes Maiestie, and necessarie 
for the present tyme and state. 1572. 27. Octob. Richarde 
Jugge. Quarto. Collates C ii. in fours, last leaf blank. [Arch- 
bishop Sancroft’s Collection. 

The horrible massacre of the French hugonots on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day by order of Charles the ninth, and the terrors conse- 
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quent thereupon, which oppressed all true protestants, occa- 
sioned this Form, from which Strype (Parker, pp. 358, 359) has 
given us two prayers. Wright's Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 438. In 
Wilkins’ Concilia (vol. iv. p. 272) is Parker’s letter to Sandys, 
Bishop of London, on transmitting it to him for publication 
through the province of Canterbury. Herbert, p. 723. 

1576. A FoURME OF PRAYER WITH THANKES GEUYING to be ysed 
euery yeere, the 17. of Nouember, beyng the day of the Queenes 
Maiesties entrie to her raigne. Richard Jugge. n.d. Quarto. 
Collates B i. in eights, last page blank. [The Library at West- 
minster Abbey. ] 

1578. A FOURME OF PRAYER WITH THANKES GIUING, to be vsed 
of all the Queenes Maiesties louing subiects euery yeere, the 17. 
of Nouember, being the day of her Highnesse entry to her 
kingdome. Set forth by authoritie. Christopher Barker. n. d. 
Quarto. Collates C in eights, last page blank, 

The second of the canons of 1640 (Cardwell’s Synodalia, p. 
$92) informs us, that “ our own most religious princes since the 
Reformation have caused the days of their inaugurations to be 
publicly celebrated by all their subjects with prayers and thanks- 
givings to Almighty God.” On the contrary, Dr. Thomas 
Holland, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, when preach- 
ing at Paul’s Cross on November the 17th, 1599, declared “ the 
first public celebrity” of the day, with respect to Elizabeth, to 
have been “ instituted in Oxford about the twelfth year of her 
reign by Dr. Cooper, being then there Vice-Chancellor, after 
Bishop of Lincoln, and by remove from thence Bishop of Win- 
chester; from whence this institution flowed y we voluntary 
current over all this realme.” Ellis’s Letters, nd Series, 
vol. iii. p. 160, In his character of Elizabeth, (p.310,) Bohun, 
too, makes a similar assertion about its popular origin. How- 
ever, though the observance of the festival had been thus com- 
menced as early as 1570, the regular religious part of it dates 
only from 1576, and not until 1578 have the copies “ Set forth 
by authoritie” on the title page. The latter circumstance may 
be of little moment; still, Archbishop Sancroft undesignedly 
draws from its occurrence at all an inference favourable to 
the correctness of the canon. ‘ Without all doubt,” he says, 
“there was a letter from the Queen to the Bishops to compose, 
and to her printer to publish this office.” See a manuscript 
note in the volume marked 1, 4, 35, belonging to his Collection, 

A second copy for 1576 is in Bishop Cosin’s Library, Durham; 
whilst another, printed by Christopher Barker for the followin 
year, is at Lambeth : copies of the service, as definitely arrange 
in 1578, are not of extreme rarity. Strype has twice given us 
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the prayer “O Lord God, most merciful father,” &c., (Annals, 
vol. ii. p. 452, and vol. iii. p. 855,) and the second time, in the 
Appendix (p. 135), we have also a large portion of the metrical 
anthems first appended in 1578, though all of them do not be- 
long to every copy of that date. Herbert, p. 1079. 

1580. THE ORDER OF PRAYER upon Wednesdayes and Frydayes, 
to auert and turne Gods wrath from vs, threatned by the late 
terrible earthquake, to be vsed in al parish churches. Whereof 
the last prayer is to be vsed of all housholders with their whole 
families. Set foorth by authoritie. Christopher Barker. 1580. 
Quarto. Collates F in fours, last three pages blank. [Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge. | 

Strype (Grindal, p. 248) reprints Camden’s description of 
this earthquake. He reprints also the privy council’s letter, 
dated April the 23rd, respecting this “ and convenient 
Order of Prayer.” But he says the letter was addressed to 
Grindal, whereas the minutes of the privy council, whence he 
copied it, show that it was addressed to Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, probably, because the archbishop lay still under seques- 
tration. The form, therefore, was the composition of Aylmer, 
and merely for his own diocese. Herbert, p. 1080. In the 
Annals, (vol. ii. p. 668,) Strype gives the commencement of 


the “ godlie admonition for the time present,” which is annexed. 
Herbert, p. 613. 


1580. THE ORDER OF PRAYER, and other exercises, vypon Wed- 
nesdayes and Frydayes, to auert and turne Gods wrath from vs, 
threatned by the late terrible earthquake: to be vsed in all 
Parish Churches and housholdes throughout the Realme, by 
order giuen from the Queenes Maiesties most honorable priuic 
Counsell. Christopher Barker. 1580. Quarto. Collates F in 
fours, last leaf blank. 

An exact reprint of the “ order of prayer” just mentioned, ex- 
cept as to the title and two other points. The first words of the 
title are in Herbert, (p. 1089,) where this edition is expressly 
said to have been intended for the province of York. If, how- 
ever, we refer to the letter of the privy council quoted above, we 
shall see room to doubt the accuracy of his remark, and to con- 
sider it rather a more authoritative publication of the previous 
Form, for the useof the whole realm. Remains of Grindal, pp. 
415—417. Thus Strype is again wrong in affirming the diocese 
of London to have had a different form from the rest of the 
kingdom. Aylmer’s Life, p. 51. Oxford edition. Annals, vol. 


ii. p. 669. There is a copy of it in Archbishop Sancroft’s Col- 
lection, and in Bishop Cosin’s Library. 
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1580. A PRAYER for the estate of Christes Church : to be ysed 
on Sundayes. Quarto. [Bishop Cosin’s Library.] 

Strype (Annals, vol. i. p. 668) affirms, that a prayer with 
such a title was not only put out in 1580, but even constituted 
a part of the Form forthe earthquake. The prayer, whose title 
is here given, manifestly does refer once to the earthquake as a 
recent occurrence ; still it was an independent publication, begin- 
ning on A iii, the title page and fly leaf being gone ; or, if we sup- 
pose the first signature to be wrong, collating A in four, the last 
page blank. None of the four copies compared has a colophon. 

1585. A PRAYER for all Kings, Princes, Countreyes, and 
people, which doe professe the Gospel: and especially for our 
soueraigne Lady Queene Elizabeth, vsed in her Maiesties 
Chappell, and meete to bee vsed of all persons within her 
Maiesties Dominions. 

A PRAYER AND THANKESGIUING for the Queene, vsed of all the 
Knights and Burgesses in the High Court of Parliament, and 
very requisite to bee vsed and continued of all her Maiesties 
louing subiectes. | 

A Prayer vsed in the Parliament onely. C[hristopher] 
B{arker.] n. d. Quarto. Contains pp. 7. [Archbishop San- 
croft’s Collection. | 

These three prayers were occasioned by the treason of a 
Welchman, Dr. Parry, who had engaged to shoot Elizabeth 
whilst out riding, “ animated thereunto by the Pope and his 
Cardinals.” He was betrayed by his accomplice, Nevil, and, 
being a member of parliament, hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
in the presence of the two houses, in Palace-yard, the 2nd of 
March, 1585. Foulis’s History of Romish Treasons and Usur- 
pations, pp. 437—444. Strype (Annals, vol. iii. p. 260,) notices 
all the Forms, which in the Appendix (pp. 99, 100) he has given 
entire. Herbert, p. 1090. They always begin upon H i, with- 
out any title page, as if part of a larger publication. The copy 
of them in the Bodleian, indeed, actually occurs at the end of 
“ A true and plaine declaration of the horrible ‘T'reasons, prac- 
tised by Will. Parry,” &c. Printed by C. B., referred to by 
Strype, (ib. p. 282,) and given in the continuation of Holin- 
shed, p. 1382, et seg. Herbert, p. 1082. 
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ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


PURITAN VERACITY.—WNo. Il. 


“ Une chose des plus embarrassantes qui s’y trouve,” said Pas- 
cal’s Mentor, “ est d’éviter le mensonge, et surtout quand on vou- 
droit bien faire accroire une chose fausse ;” and then, after giving 
him some light on the “ doctrine des equivogues,” he proceeded 
to explain what must be done in cases where equivocation 
would not do, and quoted the doctrine of Sanchez concerning 
“la doctrine des restrictions mentales”—“ On peut jurer, dit-il, 
qu’on n’a pas fait une chose, quoiqu’on lait faite effectivement, 
en entendant en soi-méme qu'on ne I’a pas faite un certain jour, 
ou ayant qu’on fit né, ou en sous-entendant quelque autre cir- 
constance pareille, sans que les paroles dont on se sert aient 
aucun sens qui le puisse faire connoitre. Kt cela est fort com- 
mode en beaucoup de rencontres, et est toujours trés juste 
quand cela est nécessaire ou utile pour la santé, ’honneur, ou 
le bien.” 

There is certainly something very natural in the pupil’s ques- 
tion, “Comment! mon pére, et n’est-ce pas la un mensonge, et 
méme un parjure ?” 4nd he must have been relieved by the 
answer ; “ Non, dit le pére: Sanchez le prouve au méme lieu, 
et notre pére Filiutius aussi, tr. 25, chap. xi., n. 331; parce, 
dit-il, que c'est ‘Tintention que régle la qualité de action. Et 
il y donne encore, n. 328, un autre moyen plus sir (éviter le 
-mensonge. C’est qu’aprés avoir dit tout haut, ‘ Je jure que je n’ai 

point fait cela,’ on ajoute tout bas, ‘aujourd’hui:’ ou qu’aprés 
avoir dit tout haut ‘Je jure’ on dise tout bas, ‘ que je dis,’ et 
que l'on continue ensuite tout haut ‘ que je n’ai point fait cela.’ 
Vous voyez bien que c’est dire la vérité.” * 

Had it then existed, one might have supposed Anthony 
Dalaber to have been brought up in this school, and to have 
profited therein greatly, if one had known the facts of the case, 
and been present when he was called on to swear that he would 
tell the truth, and when, as he himself states, “I promised to do 
as they would have me; but in my heart meant nothing so to 
do. So I laid my hand on the book, and one of them gave me 
my oath, and that done, commanded me to kiss the bock.” 

It is not, however, my purpose to discuss the facts stated in 
the preceding number ; and therefore, on the cases of George 
Joye and Anthony Dalaber, I will here offer only a single re- 
mark, which has respect to the use which we are authorized to 
make of them as testimonies of puritan doctrine. George Joye 


* Les Provinciales, Lett. IX. tom. i. p. 163; 
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was his own historian, apparently his own publisher, and per- 
haps even his own printer; and therefore did what he did, and 
wrote what he wrote, so far as we have any evidence, without 
the concurrence of any other person. And therefore, when he 
says, “ I was so bold to make the scribe a lye,” and explains to 
us that he did it on a general principle, “for I never trusted 
Scribes nor Pharisees,” we have only his personal opinion and 
practice as to the matter of truth-telling. Of course such an 
opinion from such a man, so ~ rw and gratuitously stated, 
such a fact related by him after all danger was past, in a manner 
which savours of anything but shame or compunction—is very 
weighty and important. Such I doubt not the reader will con- 
sider it. 

As to Dalaber’s case, however, he is indeed his own historian, 
so far forth as to give the story all the interest and all the autho- 
rity of autobiography ; but we are indebted for its publication 
to another hand. I am not aware that Fox anywhere states how 
the memoir came into his possession ; but as he informs us that 
Dalaber lived until the year 1562, it is very possible that he 
may have received it immediately from the author. Under most 
circumstances it might be too much to assume that the editor, 
or publisher, of Dalaber’s story approved of his conduct; but 
when we consider the whole case, it is perhaps natural to sup- 
pose that if Fox had very much disapproved of that conduct, 
or had expected it to be blamed by his party, he would have 
omitted or qualified, or at least given some intimation of his 
disapproval. 

But we shall get rid of the necessity for such speculations if 
we take one or two stories related by Fox respecting his own 
contemporaries. Thomas Green has furnished a curious piece 
of autobiography, which Fox introduces thus :— 


“ Next, after these two above specified [Richard Wilmot and 
Thomas Fayrefaxe ], followeth the beating of one Thomas Greene, who 
in the time of Queene Mary, was caused likewise to be scourged and 
beaten by Dr. Story. What the cause was, heere followeth in sto 
and examination to be seene, which he penned with his owne heen 4 
as the thing itselfe will declare to the reader. The copy and words 
of the same as he wrote them, heere follow. Wherein, as thou 
mayst note (gentle reader) the simplicitie of the one, so I pray thee, 
marke the cruelty of the other part.’’—Edit. 1596, p. 1868. 


Let us then look a little at the “ simplicity” of Thomas Green. 
It seems that he was the prentice of John Wayland, a well- 
known printer, who brought him before Dr. Story on account of 
a certain book called “ Antichrist,” which had been clandestinely 
put in circulation, (or, as Thomas Green himself expresses it, 
“ distributed to certain honest men,”) to the great annoyance of 
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the government, .who were actively engaged in searching after 
the persons by whom these inflammatory and seditious libels 
were brought into the country, and dispersed. | 
As to the book, however, thus incidentally mentioned, I do not 
wish to say much at present; because it belongs to another 
part of the subject. But things will not always wait until they 
are wanted ; and, indeed, considering the false colouring which 
has been given to such stories, (by which it has come to pass 
that people take it almost for granted that whoever was punished 
by a papist was a true lover of the gospel,) it is necessary to the 
understanding of Thomas Green’s story, to observe that the 
work which he was accused of clandestinely distributing was 
not one of merely practical piety, or polemical divinity, or even 
one abusing the pope and all popery ; but one of a large class, 
the object (or to speak with the utmost stretch of charity, the 
tendency) of which was to set the commons against the nobility, 
and produce a revolution in the government. It may be hard 
for us, in the present day of licentious freedom, to form any idea 
of what is meant by a seditious libel, and we may think it very 
hard that men should be punished for printing and publishing 
anything whatsoever that comes into their heads, or will put 
pence in their pockets, Into these questions I do not here 
enter, but merely state the fact that, in the days of Queen Mary, 
(to say nothing of her father, brother, or sister,) the government 
did punish the fomenters of sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebel- 
lion, and that to call this persecution for the gospel’s sake is, 
in my mind, by no means proper. I hope to say something of 
both the politics and the provocations of the puritan party, in 
which this may be established and illustrated ; but in the mean- 
time I would observe, that owing to our having received almost 
all that is popularly known of things and persons belonging to 
the period of the Reformation from puritan sources—either from 
those who actually belonged to the sect when it was a struggling 
sect, or those who held them in great admiration, and gave them 
implicit credit—we are, of course, liable so far to adopt their 
views, as that we are prepared to allow much more liberty to 
one side than the other. It was very natural that Fox, rejoic- 
ing in Elizabethan protestantism, should laugh in his sleeve 
while he told how “ wily Winchester” or “ bloody Bonner” was 
“prettily nipped” by some ignorant protestant or saucy me- 
chanic ; and it is not perhaps to be wondered at, that good Mr. 
Strype, reposing in the shades of Low Layton, with the most 
rfect confidence that all the puritan party were truly striving 
or the gospel, should tell us, with a quaint smile, how somebody 
“laid it close in” to the nobility and gentry, and what clever 
things “ were smartly thrown in their teeth by the dest sort.” 
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But, as far as I can judge, even by the “ best sort,” men 
of rank, and persons high in authority, either in church or state, 
do not like to be “ prettily nipped,” or. to have things “ smartly 


thrown in their teeth ;” and in particular, “the nobility, those —— 


of the Queen’s Council, and the rest,” to whom, according to 
Strype, the author of Antichrist “directed his book especially,” 
do not like to be publicly told, that if they do not mind what 
they are about, the people will rise and crush them. They 
positively dislike it, even though it be put in the form of a 
prayer, that the oppressed commons may not do anything so 
very improper. If the Queen’s Council could have had a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to the threat conveyed in the following passage, 
of this book which (if Strype is right) Thomas Green was cir- 
culating, there were but too many helps to the clear understand- 
ing of it almost daily issuing from the foreign, or the secret, 
press :— 

“To what truth and what religion may the subjects of this realm 
hereafter cleave, and assuredly, without wavering, follow; which do 
perceive that your lordships, contrary to your own commandment 
heretofore, made and directed to them, do fly and retire from the 
doctrine and true use of the sacraments, that you, in so little time 
past, did most worthily approve to be most godly and necessary to be 
taught and followed? God grant that the Commons of this realm, that 
now murmur and grudge at this inconstancy, and other your evil dvings, 
do not hereafter burden you with the same; and especially for your 
flying from the true religion, which you did before all men approve to 
be most godly : from the which ye be now fled, to the great dishonour 
of God. Wherefore God, by his prophet, threateneth you to bring you 
to dishonour, saying, ‘1 will give them honour that honoureth me, and 
they that dishonour me, will I bring to dishonour.’ Thus,” adds 
Strype, “ this fickleness in the gentry and nobility of those times was 
smartly thrown in their teeth by the best sort.”—Eccl. Mem. IIL, 
i, 444, 

There was certainly something smart in this. The sound 
was no more uncertain than the blast of Knox’s trumpet. 
Probably there was more of the same kind in the book, the 
contents of which I know only by Strype’s extracts. Our only 
business with it at present, however, arises from its being the 
book which Thomas Greene, the prentice of admirable “ sim- 
plicitie,” was charged with circulating, and it is hoped that 
the reader will understand matters better, from my having given 
him what Strype would have called “ a taste of it.” 

Thomas Greene, on being asked where he got the book, told 
Dr. Story that he had it of a Frenchman, and that he “ would 
tell him no more and could not.” The doctor told him that it 
was no heresy, but treason, and finding that he was resolved to 
make no disclosure, sent him to Lollard’s Tower. Before he 
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had been there two hours, however, the keeper came and re- 
moved him to the coal-house; and when there, said to his 
prisoner, “ Tell me the truth, and I will be your friend.” “ And 
I said,” adds Greene, “ I had told the truth, and could tell no 
other.” 

In the coal-house, Thomas Greene remained six days. 
“ Then,” he adds, “ Dr. Story sent for me, and asked whether I 
would tell the truth where Thad the book. I said, I had told 
him, ofa Frenchman. He asked me where I came acquainted with 
the Frenchman, where he dwelt, and where he delivered me the 
book. I said I came acquainted with him in Newgate, I com- 
ing to my friends which were put in for God’s word and truth’s 
sake, and the Frenchman coming to his friends also, there we 
did talk together, and became acquainted one with another, and 
did eat and drink together there with our friends in the fear of 
God.” The doctor asked whether he got the book in Newgate, 
and Greene replied that he did not ; but that he met the French- 
man in the street, who showed him the book, and he expressed 
a wish to have it. Story said it was a great book, and asked 
whether he bought it; and on Greene’s replying that he did, 
he charged him with having robbed his master for the purpose. 
Greene replied, that a little money served, for he only gave him 
fourpence, and a promise of twelvepence more when they should 
next meet, 

Dr. Story proposed that he should find two sureties, and 
watch for this Frenchman, with a promise that he should him- 
self be kept harmless ; but Greene replied that he could not find 
sureties, and the doctor observing “ This is but a lie,” called for 
the keeper of the coal-house, and went away, telling his prisoner 
that next time he came he would make him tell a different 
story. 

Ten days more elapsed, and then Dr. Story sent for him 
again, and asked if he w ould tell the truth? “TI said,” says 
Greene, “ I could tell him no other truth than I had, nor would ;’ 
so he was returned to his place of imprisonment. 

After fourteen days more, he was again sent for by Dr. Story, 
who had with him my lord of Windsor’s chaplain, and two other 
gentlemen, to whom he told the story. They took Greene aside, 
and entreated him very gently, saying, “ Tell us where you had 
the book, and of whom, and we will save you harmless. I made 
them answer that I had told all I could to Dr. Story ; and began 
to tell them again, but they said they knew that already. 4 

After some conversation on his faith, he was remanded to the 
coal-house, and while imprisoned there, Bishop Bonner “ com- 
ing down a pair of stairs,” (which must, I suppose, have come 
down by the side of the coal-house) “ looked in at the grate, and 
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asked why, and by whom, he had been put there. “I made 
him answer,” he says, “ that I was put in for a book called ‘ An- 
tichrist’ by Dr. Story. And he said, ‘ you are not ashamed to 
declare wherefore you were put-in,’ and said it was a very 
wicked book, and bade me confess the truth to Story. I said 
I had told him the truth already ; and desired him to be good to 
me, and help me out of prison, for they had kept me there long. 
And he said he could not meddle with it; Story hath begun it 
and he must end it.” 

Now, if what I have here related were all that we knew of 
the matter, it would be very unjust, and uncharitable, to sup- 
pose that Thomas Greene had said anything else than truth ; 
but the fact is, that he seems most anxious to have it known 
and believed that what he had been saying was false :—“ Whilst 
I lay yet in the Lollard’s ‘Tower, the woman which brought the 
books over being taken, and her books, was put in the Clink in 
Southwark, by Hussey, one of the Arches; and I, Thomas 
Green, testify before God, now, that I neither descried the man 
nor the woman the which I had the books of.” 

This Hussey sent for him; but could get nothing but what 
he had told Dr. Story before. “Then he was very angry, and 
said, ‘I love thee well, and therefore | sent for thee ;’ and looked 
for a further truth, but I would tell him no other; whereupon 
he sent me again to Lollard’s Tower. At my going away, he 
called me back again, and said that Dixon gave me the books, 
being an old man dwelling in Birchin-lane ; and I said, he knew 
the matter better than I. So he sent me away to the Lollard’s 
Tower, where I remained seven days and more. Then Master 
Hussey sent for me again, and required of me to tell him the 
truth. IL told him JZ could tell him no other truth than what I had 
told Dr. Story before. 'Then he began to tell me of Dixon, of 
whom I had the books, the which had made the matter manifest 
afore; and he told me of all things touching Dixon and the 
books, more than I could myself; insomuch that he told me 
how many I had, and that he had a sackfull of the books in his 
house, and knew where the woman lay better than | myself. 
Then I saw the matter so open and manifest before my face that it 
profited not me to stand in the matter.” 

The reader might perhaps imagine that Green was now going 
to tell the truth. But no such thing; it was only that the old 
lie being found unprofitable, a new one must be substituted. 

“He asked me where I had done the books; and I told 
him J had but one, and that Dr. Story had. He said I lied, for 
| had three at one time, and he required me to tell him of one. 
Then I told him of one that John Beane had of me being 
prentice with Master Tottle.” 
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Now, if after all this and a good deal more, obstinate perse- 
verance in lying, when the information which they wanted to 
get from ‘Thomas Green had been obtained from other sources, 
and the treasonable business in which he had been a petty 
agent had come to be fully known—if, after all this, his blood- 
thirsty persecutors, instead of putting him in the hands of the 
hangman, turned him over to the beadle, it seems to me that he 
got off rather better than he might have expected ; and that he 
might think himself very lucky that his “ simplicity” had led 
him into no worse scrape, and that he was able to say, “ when 
they had done whipping of me, they bade me pay my fees, and 
go my ways.” 

But much as we may admire the “ simplicity” of Thomas 
Greene, it is surely somewhat strange to find this account of it 
in “ The story of certain scourged for religion,”—a story after 
which Fox observes: “ Besides these above named divers others 
also suffered the like scourgings and whippings in their bodies, 
for their faithful standing in the truth; of which it may be said, 
as it is written of the Apostles in the Acts, “ Which departed 
from the council rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer for the name of Jesus.” ‘The distinction which Fox must 
have made in his own mind, and expected to be made by his 
readers, between truth and the truth, must be kept in mind dur- 
ing this i inquiry ; and it may be feared that it was not peculiar to 
him, or to his times, but that it characterized the party to which 
he belonged, and survived the age in which he lived. 

But let us turn from the “ scourging of Thomas Green, pren- 
tice,” who is not a very dignified representative of his party, 
though Fox’s admiration of his “ simplicity” gives great impor- 
tance to his story, to the account of a person much more 
distinguished ; one whom Strype describes as an “eminent 
martyr :”* and let us see if we can account for his practice on any 
other ground than that of some such distinction, leading to an 
idea that the truth was sometimes to be maintained or promoted 
by falsehood,—I mean, John Careless, whose letters have been 
published by Fox, republished by Coverdale, and, within these 
ten years, again republished as the “ Letters of that faithful man 
of God, John Careless,” and as part of a “ precious relic of the 
founders of our established church.” t 


* Mem. of Cran, vol. ii. p. 504. 

t+ These words are quoted from Mr. Bickersteth’s dedication prefixed to the 
edition of “the Letters of the Martyrs,” published in the year 1837. This work 
professes to be a reprint of the volume collected and published by Bishop Coverdale, 
in the year 1564. Three other letters of John Carcless were afterwards annexed to 
“A Pitvovs Lamentation of the miserable estate of the chyrche,” by Bishop Ridley. 
“Imprinted at London by William Powell, dwelling in Flete Strete, at the sign of 
the George, nere to Sainct Dunston's Church.” They are intituled, “ Certeyne 
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The reader must understand, that “ there were now,” accord- 
ing to Strype, who is speaking of the year 1556, “abundance 
of sects and dangerous doctrines: whose maintainers shrouded 
themselves under the professors of the gospel. Some denied 
the godhead of Christ; some denied his manhood; others 
denied the godhead of the Holy Ghost, original sin, the doc- 
trine of predestination and free election, the descent of Christ 
into hell, (which the protestants here generally held,) the bap- 
tism of infants. ‘Some condemned the use of all indifferent 
things in religion: others held free-will, man’s righteousness, 
and justification by works—doctrines which the protestants, in 
the times of King Edward, for the most part, disowned. By 
these opinions, a scandal was raised upon the true professors.”* 
Again, speaking of some “schismatical spirits” who had 
“imbibed principles of Pelagianism, Arianism, and anabaptism, 
and endeavoured to infuse the same into those good men and 
women professing and suffering for the gospel,” and having 
stated, on the authority of Fox, that “ not only in private assem- 
blies here [i. e., at Colchester] did these swarm, to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord, but also in divers prisons in London, 
they kept a continual hand: where they scattered their hereti- 
cal doctrines among such as were committed for the love of the 
gospel ;” he adds, that some of the chief among them were these 
two—John Kemp and Henry Hart. . . . these were those they 
called freewill men: for so they were termed of the predestinators 
.... and there were thirteen articles drawn up, to be observed 
among their company that adhered to them... . there were 
certain articles of Christian religion, which Careless had sent to 
Tymms, a prisoner for the gospel in the King’s Bench [read 
Newgate]: and these Hart undertook to confute.”+ 


godly and comfortable letters of the constant wytnes of Christ, John Careles, written 
in the time of his imprisonment, and now fyrste set forth in printe. Anno Domini, 
1566.” ‘They were not, therefore, in the first edition of Fox; and I believe only 
one of them has been in any edition of the Martyrology, or reprinted anywhere. 
They are all addressed to the same female, K. E., who, in the edition of Fox, 1596, 
p. 1752, and in Mr. Cattley’s edition, vol. viii. p. 192, is changed to E. K. Why Fox, 
or whoever put the first of the three letters into the Martyrology, did not put in the 
other two, I do not know, except it were that the former of them is in a high strain of 
praise, gratitude, compliment, and full confidence—for instance, ‘‘ I am right suer 
we are both sealed vnto the daye of redemption ;” and again, “ be you certaine and 
suer that God will likewise glorify you with himself in everlasting glory. For, as 
the Lord did know and elect you for his before the foundation of the worlde was 
Jayde: so hath he called you by the sincere preaching of his holy gospel”—while the 
principal object of the latter seems to be, to let ber know that he had been informed 
by credible persons that she was frequently guilty of ‘‘ comming into the companye 
of filthy idolaters, at the time of their Antechristian service.” 


* Mem. ITT. i. 586. ¢ Annals, vol. ii. P. ii, p. 283. 
Vou, XXIX.—Fed. 1846, L 
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Of these particulars the reader should be aware, and he 
should also know, that Dr. Martin was commissioned by the 
council to make inquiries respecting these quarrels which were 
said to exist among the nonconforming prisoners; and in the 
course of his investigation, Careless came before him in the 
custody (at least, in the company) of the marshal of the King’s 
Bench. How, or why, Careless came to be a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench at all, does not appear. ‘That when he was there, 
he was a zealous, not to say fierce, polemic, is quite clear; but 
I do not see anything to show that he was imprisoned on 
account of religion. When Dr. Martin asked him where he 
dwelt, and was answered, “In Coventry,” he rejoined, “ At 
Coventry? what so far man? How camestthou hither? Who 
sent thee to the King’s Bench to prison?!” All that Careless 
thought fit to answer was, “I was brought thither by a writ, | 
trow; what it was I cannot tell. I think Master Marshal can 
tell you.” “In good faith,” said the Marshal, “I cannot tell 
what the matter is; but indeed my Lord Chief Justice sent him 
from the bar.” The only other fact which I observe to be stated 
by Fox respecting his imprisonment, (which was begun before 
he was sent up to London,) is that, “being in Coventry jail, he 
was there in such credit with his keeper, that, upon his word, 
he was let out to play in the pageant about the city with his 
companions. And that done, keeping touch with his keeper, 
he returned into prison at his hour appointed.” However, it is 
quite clear, and quite enough for our present purpose, that 
having been previously a weaver at Coventry, he was at this 
time a ogo in the King’s Bench; and that we have “ The 
effect of the Examination of John Careless before Dr. Martin, 
briefly declared” by the prisoner himself, and recorded in Fox’s 
Martyrology. ‘The document begins thus :— 


“ When I came into his chamber, Master D. called me to him, 
saying, ‘Come you hither, sirrah; what is your name?’ ‘¢ Forsooth,’ 
quoth I, ‘my name is John Careless.’ 

Dr. Martin—‘ Careless! by my faith I think the same; and so I 
ween it will appear by thy conditions, by that time we have done with 
thee.’ 

Careless—‘ Though my name be Careless, yet perchance you shall 
not find me so careless in my conditions, as your mastership doth 
presuppose. 

Martin—‘ No! that I shall prove anon. I pray thee of what 
church art thou, or of what faith? for 1 hear say that you have divers 
churches and faith in the King’s Bench ; and here I have two of your 
faiths which you sent to Newgate. Come hither; look upon them ; 


and I pray thee tell me which is thy faith; for the one of them is 
thine, and thine own handwriting,” 
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John Careless, as he had told the doctor at the outset, was 
far enough from being the sort of person which his name would 
indicate. In fact, those who are acquainted with De Foe’s 
inimitable and “most edifying discourse between the Justice 
and the Weaver,”* may be apt to think more than once of 
Edmund Pratt, in reading the examination of John Careless. 
He was not at all disposed to commit himself; so he tells us:— 


“ With that I came near him, saying, ‘If your mastership have 
anything of my handwriting, show it me, and I will not deny it? 

Martin—‘ Nay marry, thou canst not deny it. Lo! here is thy 
own name atit.’” And so he began to read it, but suddenly he stayed, 
saying, ‘ How sayest thou to it? Canst thou deny that this is thy 
faith, fact, and deed, and this is thine own hand ?’” 


Careless acknowledged that “ the tenor” of the document was 
of his “ first drawing,” but absolutely denied that the copy shown 
to him was his handwriting, or that he knew whose handwriting 
it.was. Whether this was true or false, how can we possibly 
know, when we find him going on thus :— 


“Then he turned the other side of the paper, where Henry Hart 
had wickedly written against my true articles, whose hand and name I 
knew as soon as I had seen it; for indeed my good brother Tyms had 
sent me a copy of the same before. ‘Then he said, ‘ Lo! here is 
another of thy fellows faith, clean contrary to thine : whose faith is 
this? Dost thou know this hand ? 

Careless—‘ No, forsooth, J do not know whose faith, nor yet whose 
hand it is, neither will 1 make me anything to do with other men’s 
faiths. I stand here to make answer to your eo for mine 
own; and if any man have wrote against the same, I would I might 
come to talk with him face to face, to see how he were able to prove 
his party good.’ 

Martin—‘ Prove! A wise proof that you would make: you will 
prove yourselves a sort of fools before you have all done,’ and many 
other mocks and taunts he gave me all the time of our talk, the which 
I will leave out for brevity’s sake. Then he said, ‘ Dost thou not 
know one Henry Hart, or hast thou not heard of him ?’ , 

Careless—<‘ No, forsooth ; Ido not know any such, nor have I heard of 
him, that I wot of.’ 

But yet J lied falsely; for 1 knew him indeed, and his qualities 
too well, And I have heard so much of him, that I dare say it had 
been good for that man if he had never been born: for many a simple 
soul hath he shamefully seduced, beguiled, and deceived with his foul 
Pelagian opinion, both in the days of that good King Edward and 
since his departure, and with other things which I will forbear to name 
for divers considerations. But I would wish all men that be godly- 


* Great Law of Subordination, p. 91. 
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wise, to beware of that man, whose opinions in many points are very 
noisome and wicked : God convert him, or confound him shortly, for 
his name’s sake. Amen. 

Martin—‘ No have, forsooth; and it is even he that hath written 
against thy faith.’ Lo! here is his name at his faith’ And then he 
read Hart’s most blasphemous articles against those which I had 
written and sent to Newgate, whereunto all those twelve godly men 
that were last condemned had set to their hands, whom Hart, Kemp, 
and M. Gypson, would have persuaded from the same again ; but, 
thanks be unto God, the serpent prevailed not.” 


After a good deal of discussion about “ one Master Chamber- 
lain,” who had written against Careless, but whom Careless 
affirmed he did not know, and about the two books of Common 
Prayer, and the conduct of the Frankfort exiles respecting them, 


all which is not to our present purpose, the examination pro- 
cveds :— 


Martin—“ Well, let it pass, I pray thee tell me what is the cause 
of so much contention between you that lie in the King’s Bench for 
religion ?” 

Careless—‘ Forsooth there is no contention amongst us, that I know of.’ 

Martin—* What! wilt thou lie to me? Is there not great conten- 
tion between thee and one Trew, that was here with me ere while ? 
Yes, that there is; and I can tell thee by what token well enough. | 
hear say one of your matters is about predestination ?’ 


Careless was probably glad to evade the first and principal 
question, by taking up the second, to which he very prudently 
replied, “ according to the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, and 


none otherwise ;” but, after some discussion of it, the examiner 
returned to his point : 


Martin—“ What other things do you contend for in the King’s 
Bench ? I pray thee, Careless, tell me the truth,”’ 

Careless—“Surely we have no contention there, nor ever had, but for 
this matter of predestination ; and that is ended between us, many a 


day agone.”” This I spake to make the best of the matter ; for 1 was sorry 
that the papists should hear of our variance. 


Martin—“ What! will you lie indeed? I know there are a great 
many of other matters between you. ‘Tell me the truth, I pray thee; 
for I promise thee I do ask thee for no hurt, but to do you good: for 
I think you will be burned all the sort of you. But yet [ would send 
some man to you, to reform you of some of your errors.” 


Then followed some discussion, in which the doctor told 
Careless that he had no commission to examine him as to 
heresy, but was commanded by the Council to know of him 
what opinions were amongst them in the King’s Bench, for 
which they did strive amongst themselves ; and though Care- 
less modestly suggested that if he wanted to know the opinions 
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of his companions, his mastership might send for them, or send 
somebody to them, and at length positively declared that he 
could recite no man’s faith or opinions but his own, yet the 
doctor stuck to his point: 


Martin—“ Why, thou canst not deny but there is contention amongst 
you, and wilt not thou declare wherefore it is? What a fellow art 
thou.” 

Careless—“ Indeed I do not deny but there hath been some earnest 
reasoning amongst us, but not a great while ; for Master Marshal hath 
shut us asunder for the same as much as he can, so that we can neither 
come nor speak together.” 

Then Martin said ‘to his clerk, Write that he saith, he doth not 
deny but that there is contention amongst them in the King’s Bench ; 
but he will not tell wherefore it is. But first write, that he doth con- 
fess the articles which were sent to Newgate, to be of his drawing 
forth first, but not of his hand-writing. ‘To whom didst thou send it 
in Newgate ?” 

Careless— Forsooth to my bedfellow ‘Tyms, that was burned yes- 
terday.”’ 

Martin—“ Tyms! who isthat? 1 know him not.” 

Scribe—* It was one of the six that were burned yesterday.” 

Martin—« Ah, very well. Was he thy bedfellow ? Where was he 
thy bedfellow 7” 

— Forsooth he was one of my fellow-prisoners in the King’s 
neh.” 

Martin—*“ Hast thou any more copies of these articles ?” 

Careless—* No, forsooth.” 

Martin—“ Write that he saith he sent his articles to his bedfellow 
T'yms, that was burned yesterday, and that he hath no more copies 
of them.” So that was written. 

Careless—“ Nay, you should have written him my couch-fellow, for 
we lay in no bed almost these three years, but upon a poor couch of 
straw.” This 1 satd for a good consideration, though indced it was other- 
wise. God be praised for his providence !” 


Then after a long excursion the examiner comes round to 
the old and awkward question :— 


Martin—1 tell thee yet again, that 1 must also examine thee of 
such things as be in controversy between thee and thy fellows iu the 
Kings Bench, whereof predestination is a part, as thy fellow ‘Trew 
hath confessed, and thyself doth not deny it. 

Careless—I do not deny it. But he that first told you that matter, 
might have found himself much better occupied.” 


This led to a discussion of the prisoner’s opinion about elec- 
tion; and an examiner of less patience and perseverance (or 
perhaps I should say with less previous information) might 
have supposed that he had got all the information that he was 
likely to get ; but instead of that, the doctor, on his return from 
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the excursion, and in total disregard of Careless’s assurances— 
first, that they did not contend at all, and then, that they contended 
only about predestination —breaks up new ground, and asks: 
“ How say you to the two brethren that are in the Kings Bench 
which deny the divinity of Christ? How say you to their opinion ? 
Careless—O Lord! I perceive your mastership knoweth that which 


of all other things I wish to have been kept from you: verily he was 
to blame that told you of that,” 


Does all this require any comment? [f cannot think that it 
does; but it seems right to add a word or two respecting its 
literary history, which is rather curious and instructive. The 
full-length examination of John Careless, from which the fore- 
going extracts are made, was, I believe, originally published by 
Fox in the first edition of his Martyrology. Whether it was re- 
printed in any subsequent edition, I do not know; but, as Mr. 
Cattley, the editor of Messrs. Secleys’ edition, professes to give 
it from the first edition, I presume that it is not in any of the 
intermediate ones. Certainly, it is not in that of 1596, the only 
one to which I have at present opportunity to refer. In that 
edition, every word here quoted, except the questions and 
answers, as to how Careless came to be in the King’s Bench at 
all—everything that bears the least appearance of falsehood or 
prevarication, is omitted ; and so much of the examination as 1s 
given is introduced by a paragraph respecting the truth of which 
the reader will be in some degree able to judge. Fox argues, 
that though Careless “came not to the full martyrdom of his 
body,” yet he ought to be placed among the martyrs— 


“as well for that he was for the same truth’s sake a long time im- 
prisoned, as also for his willing mind and zealous affection he had 
thereunto, if the Lord had so determined it, as well may appear by 
his examination had before D, Martin. Which examination, because 
it containeth nothing almost but wrangling interrogations, and matters 
of contention, wherein D. Martin would enter into no communication 
about the articles of his accusation, but only urged him to detect his 
fellows ; it shall not be greatly material, therefore, to express the whole, 
but only to excerpt so much as pertaining to the question of predes- 
tination, may bring some fruit to the reader.” —Edit. 1596, p. 1742. 


Accordingly, Careless’s declaration, “That God hath pre- 
destinate me to eternall life in Jesus Christ, I am most certain, 
and even so am I sure that his Holy Spirit (wherewith T am 
sealed) will so preserve me from all heresies and euill opinions, 
that I shall not die in none at all,” and a good deal of discus- 
sion of doctrine is retained; but not a word of what I have 
quoted, except, as I have already said, the questions and 
answers as to how he came to be in the King’s Bench. 


Whether this is putting the matter in a true light, he who has 
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read only whatis here extracted, and much more he who shall take 
the trouble to read the whole as it is reprinted in Messrs. Seeleys’ 
edition, will be able to judge. The editor of that edition has 
distinguished these parts which he has retrieved from the first 
edition, so that it is easy to see what it was thought good at 
some time or other, and by somebody or other, quietly to drop 
out of the book. Mr. Cattley has also in this edition done 
another thing which, in our present inquiry, deserves notice. 
On one passage which I have quoted he has put a note. He 
takes no notice of Careless’s previous falsehoods, and whether 
he approved or disapproved them he does not state; but, when 
the unfortunate man declares that he “lay on no bed almost 
these three years,” the editor is roused even to a species of pro- 
test. ‘To be sure, one does not see why that was a greater, or 
in any way a worse, falsehood than declaring that he knew no 
such person as Henry Hart; but, for some reason or other, it 
seems to have more powerfully affected the editor's mind, and 
he puts this note :— 


“ This passage is not to be defended; far from it. The circum 
stances of the case, however, should not be lost sight of. ‘The ‘con- 
sideration’ hinted at, is evidently the risk of bringing into trouble those 
who had contributed to his necessities, including the keeper of the 

rison. And it is in reference to their kindly interposition in his be- 
alf, that Careless praises God for his ‘ providence.’—Ep,” Vol. viii. 
p. 167. 


This, which, whatever impression it may leave on the reader's 
mind, really is a sort of protest rather than an apology, is more 
than is elicited by either of the former falsehoods of John Care- 
less, or by those of Anthony Dalaber or Thomas Greene, and 
more than Strype thinks it necessary to say in his account of 
the matter, Indeed, that account furnishes a curious specimen 
of the two great defects, which render the very valuable works 
of Strype so much less valuable than they might be—namely, 
prejudice and carelessness. After having mentioned the fact of 
Careless having written the confession, and Hart’s writing on 
the back of it, he states that this paper— | 


“fell by some accident into the hands of Dr. Martin, a great papist ; 
who took occasion hence to scoff at the professors of the gospel, because 
of these divisions and various opinions amongst them, ~But Careless, be- 
fore the said Martin, disowned Hart, and said that he had seduced and 
beguiled many a simple soul with his foul Pelagian opinions, both in 
red days of King Edward, and since his departure.”—Cran, vol. ii, 
p. 505, 


Is it not strange that Strype, while referring so specially and 
particularly to the plainest and most clearly acknowledged 
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falsehood of Careless, should so slur it over? He “ disowned 
Hart.” Who would understand that to mean, that he declared 
that to the best of his knowledge he had never even heard that 
any such person as Hart existed? Especially followed as it is 
—he “ disowned Hart, and said that he had seduced,” &c. Of 
course Careless said nothing so absurd, and so plainly contra- 
dictory of that profession of entire ignorance which he had just 
made. If the reader looks back to the third extract which | 
have just made from the examination, he will see that what 
Strype quotes about Hart’s seducing and beguiling, is not what 
Careless said to Dr. Martin, but what he thought fit to observe 
by the way afterwards, when he was writing an account of his 
examination. The evil arises, of course, merely from want of 
care in reading and copying, and is just like his telling us that 
“ by some accident” the paper of articles fell into the hands of 
Dr. Martin, when in the next paragraph he tells us that the 
noise of “such unseemly quarrelsome disputes and heats” 
reached to “the Council . ... who sent Dr. Martin to the 
King’s Bench to examine it.”* And when, in the examination 
itself, he had Dr. Martin’s own words, “ I tell thee, then, I have 
commission, yea, and commandment from the council, to examine 
thee, for they delivered me thy articles.” 

But, setting this aside for the present, let me recal the reader’s 
attention to the four cases which I have mentioned. It seems 
to me to be quite time to ask him whether they prove anything ? 
If not, perhaps no multiplication of such stories would avail to 
throw any hight on the puritan doctrine respecting veracity. Let 
me, however, remind him of one thing—namely, that I am not 
charging Joye, and Dalaber, and Greene, and Careless with 
falsehood, or attempting to show that they were guilty of it, but 
merely bringing forward their own statements, respecting their 
own conduct, made for their own pleasure, and, without the least 
mark of regret or compunction, addressed to their own friends, 


* Cran. ii. 505. I have no wish to cavil at what Strype says, and I think no one 
feels more strongly than I do the value of his work ; but really it is one great incon- 
venience of the careless way in which he wrote, that one cannot bring one passage to 
correct another, without a high probability of its containing something in itself which 
needs correction. It may be a matter of no importance whether Dr. Martin went 
to the King’s Bench, or whether Careless was brought before him elsewhere; but 
that anybody who had read the examination should affirm the former, seems very 
ae The first words (as the reader will sce by turning back a page or two) are, 

hen I came into his chamber, Master D. called me to him,” &c. ; and, in the course 
of the examination, Dr. Martin having asked him, ‘* Where dost thou dwell ?” Care- 
less anewered, * Forsooth at Coventry.” The Doctor rejoined, ** At Coventry? What 
so far, man? How camest thou hither? [and then, as if sensible that this word might 
be misunderstood to mean the place where they actually were at the moment, he 


added} Who sent thee to the King's Bench to prison?” And Carel ed 
1 was sent thither by a writ,” &c, ) prison; nd Careless answered, 
in the King’s Bench? ’ ‘Who could imagine that this dialogue took place 
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and in three cases out of the four, set forth and published by 
those friends without the least hint of disapprobation. If he 
duly considers this point, he will, I think, acquit me of any want 
of justice or charity towards either the individuals or their sect ; 
and will not wonder or blame me if I proceed to inquire what 
effect the doctrine thus developed had on some of those writers 
who, whether formally or not, are in fact the historians of the 


Reformation. 
S. R. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 41.) 
CONVENT OF ST. MARTIN NOVI OPERIS AT DOVER. 


THE Mandate to the prior and convent; and the certificatory ; 
the schedule being as follows :— 


John Sirenensis, Prior Sir William Heth, Sacrist 

Sir Thomas Shrewesbury, Sup- — Sir Richard Born, Precentor 
prior Sir Alexander Dovor 

Sir John Goodwyn Sir Thomas Colman 

Sir John Cornwell, Chaplain Sir Thomas Westcot 

Sir Richard Dover, Cellarer Thomas Elham and William 

Sir John Caunterbury Saltweod, vagrant in apos- 

Sir John Elham, third Prior tacy. 


On the 18th September, in the chapter-house of the monas- 
tery, after a sermon by M. Clement Browne, 8.T.P., on the 
text Nosce tempus,* the archbishop visited. 


Sir John Thorneton (Sironensis Episcopus) prior, was ex- 
amined as to divine service, and the observance of the rule 
of St. Benedict, in the monastery ; and also concerning its 
state. 

Sir Thomas Shrowesbury, professed xi years, being examined, 
says that the monastery 1s ruinous in many places for want 
of repair. 

Item, that the office-bearers of the town of Dover withdraw 


* It may be doubted whether there are such words iu the Scripture. Perhaps 
the text was, Acts, i. 7. “ Non est vestrum nosse tempora,” and the reporter might 
hear the words which he has given frequently repeated during the sermon. At all 
events, there does not, on a cursory inspection of the concordance, seem to be any 
text that is nearer to the words in sound, 2 
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mortuaries due to the monastery and the church of St. 
Martin. 


Item, he says that some of his brethren have continual access 
to the town, namely the office-bearers. The archbishop ad- 
monished that if they went into the town they should neither 
eat nor drink there. 

Sir John Goodwyn being examined, says that the office-bearers 
of the town commit injuries against the monastery. 

Item, that the cellarer and other office-bearers have access to 
the town; whereby the monastery is defamed among the 
seculars, and that they should be enjoined not to go in such 
a way, &c. [“ quod sic non accedant, &e.,” sic.] 

Item, that John Copledyke withdraws from the monastery cer- 
tain lands near Dover Castle. 

Item, that Nicholas Templeman, mayor of Dover and the towns- 
men, in the last year, denied a mill, and claim a watercourse 
there, as belonging to them; whereas the mill and water- 
course have belonged to the monastery ever since its foun- 
dation. 

Item, that the last prior bound the monastery to the amount of 
ten pounds, to William Marchall, for an annual pension during 
the life of the said William Marchall. 

Item, that Sir William Marchall, vicar of Apuldore, should be 
compelled to exhibit the assignment of his pension at Al- 
dington. 

Item, that all such office-bearers as are bound to account, both 
those who are now and shall be hereafter, should be bound by 
an oath to render such account faithfully. 

Item, that the mayor and townsmen of Dover injure the monas- 
oh 4 withdrawing from them the mortuaries of St. Martin’s 
church. 

Sir John Cornewell, being examined, says that the mayor and 
townsmen of Dover withdraw mortuaries from the monastery 
of St. Martin’s church, which, ever since its foundation, have 
belonged to the prior and convent of the monastery, for the 
repair of the chancel of the church, and that the prior and 
convent are compelled to repair it. 

Item, that one Sir Thomas, rector of Charleton, withdraws 
some tithes arising in the parish of Buklond, appropriate to 
this monastery. 

Sir Richard Dover, cellarer, says that the mayor and townsmen 
_of the said town withdraw mortuaries as is above deposed. 

Sir John Caunterbury says that the mayor and townsmen with- 
draw mortuaries as others have before deposed. 

Sir John Eltham, third prior, says as the others have said. 

Sir William Hethe, being examined, says that there are three 
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novices, who are not instructed in grammar; and that they 
have no instructor but the Supprior, and he does nothing but 
read the gospel to them twice a week. 

Item, that John Coupledyke withdraws divers lands lying near 

- Dover Castle from the monastery, ut supra. [sic.] 

Sir Richard Born, precentor, being examined, says that the 
lands, tenements, and other property of the monastery are in 
a ruinous state, owing to the negligence of the predecessors 
of the prior now in office. 

Sir Alexander Dovor, novice, says that the third prior punishes 
them for small and trifling offences ; and has unjustly invented 
charges against them. 

Item, that they have linen sheets, and not of stamyn, [woollen] 
according to the rule of St. Benedict. 

Item, that they have no instructor to teach them grammar. 

Sir Thomas Colman, novice, examined, says also that they have 
not a teacher to instruct them in grammar. 

Sir Thomas Westcourt, novice, [to the same effect,] and also 
that they slept in linen sheets, and not in beds made of 
stamyn, 


The Archbishop's Injunctions. 

That the prior should not let his monks go into the city, without 
a special licence from himself; or, in his absence, from the 
supprior: and that if the cellarer, or any other office-bearer, 
did go into the city on the business of the monastery, he 
should not eat or drink in any house, on account of the dis- 
agreement between them and the office-bearers of the town. 

Item, that all the canons, immediately on leaving the refectory, 
should go to the dormitory, according to their rule; and if 
any office-bearer shall be absent with lawful cause, he shall 
not be out of the house of the dormitory after eight o’clock at 
night, without leave from the prior. 

The Archbishop also enjoined all the monks individually, under 
pain of excommunication, not to go into the city or town of 
Dover without special leave from the prior, or, in his absence, 
from the supprior, except office-bearers for the business of the 
monastery ; and that they should not eat or drink in the town. 
And he enjoined the prior not to grant any such licence, ex- 
cept for some urgent lawful cause. 

Item, that every monk shall go to the dormitory before eight 
o'clock ; viz., immediately on leaving the refectory. 

Item, that the office-bearers who are bound to render accounts, 
shall do so faithfully every year, under an oath on the ve 4 
Gospels of God, to be taken by them personally at their ad- 
mission into office. 

Item, he enjoined the prior to provide an instructor immedi- 
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ately, if he conveniently could, to teach the novices and other 


monks grammar. 

Item, that the novices shall attend such grammar school three 
days in the week. 

Item, that no monk shall use linen, but stamyn [woollen], both 
for sheets and for shirts. 

Item, he enjoined the prior and office-bearers to make a true 
and plain account of the state of the whole monastery, with 
an inventory of all its goods, jewels, and ornaments ; and to 
exhibit such account and inventory before the octaves of 
Easter. 

MAISON DIEU IN DOVER. 


The mandate and certificatory followed by the list of 
names :— 


Diam Sir Thomas Fuller 
Sir John Knight 
Confratres et Presbyleri. Sir John Salter 


Sir Vincent Barley 


September 20th, in the chapter-house of the Maison Dieu, the 
Archbishop visited. 

He admonished Sir Simon Tempilman not to celebrate, nor 
serve, in his diocese of Canterbury after Michaelmas, except as 
a stranger, under pain of excommunication. Then when the 
said Simon obtained a dispensation for obtaining his benefice, 
by virtue of which he was mstituted to the benefice of Ligh, in 
the diocese of Rochester, the said Sir Simon appearing before 
the said most reverend father in the chapter-house of the Maison 
Dieu at Dover, craved to be admitted a brother of that house, 
and to have a stall in the choir, and a place in the chapter, say- 
ing that he would, if he pleased, ie on his benefice, or in 
the house. On which points the most reverend father interro- 
gated the master, and all the brethren of the Maison Dieu, in 
the presence of the said Sir Simon, whether they would receive 
him, and admit him into the house as a brother, according to 
his petition. All and each of whom, being examined, said, that 
during the time that he was a brother of the house he was so 
quarrelsome, abusive, and litigious, between the master and his 
brethren, that the Rule could not be duly and laudably kept, or 
charity maintained among them; and therefore they humbly 
begged the Archbishop not to admit him as a brother there, for 
fear of a recurrence of the same evil. On this the Archbishop 
adinonished him to go to his parish church aforesaid immce- 
diately after the vigil of St. Michael; and not after that time 
take any duty in his diocese or jurisdiction, but then give up 


that which he already had, 
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Sir Vincent Barley, a brother of the house, examined, says that 
whereas by statute each brother of the house should have a 
gown yearly beside his stipend, they have none. 

Sir Thomas Fuller sdiicined, says the same ; and adds that the 
master reports the state of the house to them orally, and not 
with the particulars in writing. 

Sir John Hebbyng says the same. 

Sir Thomas Knight says the same. 


Sir John Salter says the same, and concurs with the brethren’ 


above examined. 


Injunctions of the Archbishop. 


The master was enjoined by the archbishop to communicate 
with his brethren about the providing of a gown for each of 
them, and report the issue to the Archbishop before All- 
Saints day. 

Item, to make an account of the state of the house every year, 
and exhibit the same in writing to his brethren in the chapter- 
house. 

Item, to exhibit to the archbishop a similar account of the state 
of the house for seven years past, with an inventory of the 
goods and valuables (jocalia) on or before Easter Day. 


PRIORY OF FULKSTON, 


The mandate and certificatory are not given. 

On the 22d September, in the chapter-house of the priory, 
the priorate being then vacant, the archbishop sat judicially, 
having received the certificatory exhibited on behalf of the late 
prior’s administrator, and the monks; and, it having been pub- 
licly read, proceeded to visit the priory after a sermon &c. 
[“sermone prius finito, &c.,” sic.] 


Sir William Weston, monk, says, that he first professed in the 
order of St. Augustine, in the monastery of St. Mary Overy, 
in the diocese of Winchester, and then professed the order of 
St. Benedict, at Westminster. The archbishop admonished 
him to produce his letters dimissory from each of those houses 
before Sir James Burton, now a monk in the house of Fulk- 
stone, and administrator in spirituals and temporals of the 
archbishop, before All-Saints day. And that Sir James 
Burton should, without delay, certify the same to the Arch- 
bishop in writing. 

Sir Thomas Seale, professed, as he said, in the order of St. 
Benedict at the monastery of Barmondsey, in the diocese of 
Winchester, was admonished in like manner. 

Sir John Carter, professed, as he said, in the Premonstratensian 
Order in the monastery of St. Radegundis, in the diocese of 
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Canterbury, and then in the Order of St. Benedict, in the 
priory of Fulkstone, was admonished to the same effect. 
Injunctions of the Archbishop. 
Sir James Burton was enjoined to make a plain and true 
account of the state of the whole priory, with an inventory of 


its goods and jewels, and debts, and to exhibit the account 
with the inventory before Easter. 


The visitation adjourned. 


THE COLLEGE OF WYE. 


Mandate to the master and fellows, and certificatory with list 
of names. 


Master John Goodhew, Master John Freman 
Sir Thomas Rogers, fellow Thomas Densse or Deusse 
Sir Thomas Penycoke, curate . (Chebrictere. 


Sir William Gowrlaw 
- Nicholas Freman 
Sir Thomas Marten 


Clerks. Richard Wever 
Richard Mount John Maister 
John Bate 


On the 25th February [read September], 1511, in the vesti- 
bule of the collegiate church of Wye, the Archbishop visited the 
college, the certificatory having been first read, and the sermon 
finished. 

Master John Goodhew, master, exhibited letters of orders, 
collation, and institution. Also letters of institution to the 
parish church of Stapleherst. Mem. The master has not a 

papal dispensation for two incompatible benefices. 

Sir Thomas Rogers, fellow, exhibited letters of orders. 

Sir Thomas Marten, a conduct-fellow, exhibited letters of 
orders. 

Sir William Gowrlaw, scotus. 

Sir Thomas Penycoke. 

Then they exhibited two bills—one by the master of the 


college, and the other by Sir Thomas Rogers, fellow. 
Then the Archbishop adjourned the visitation. 


Item, it is found that the master of the said college frequents 
the house of John Stephyns of Hern-hill, in the deanery of 
Ospring, suspiciously. Mem. That there are several detecta 
against the said master, as appears in the bills of the deanery 
of Ospring of which the commissary at Canterbury has copies. 


PRIORY OF DAVINGTON. 


Mandate to the prioress and nuns; and certificatory with 
names 


4 
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Dna. Elizabeth Awdeley, professed. 
—— Elizabeth Wath, do. 
—— Agnes Clement, not professed. 
—— Elizabeth Rickerd, do. 


On the 27th day of September, in the ey of Davington, the 
Archbishop visited the same after the usual forms and a sermon, 


Dna. Matilda Awdeley, prioress, exhibited an inventory of all 
the moveable goods of the house, and stated that the rents 
and revenues amounted to the sum of xxxil. xiij. s. over and 
beside the demesne lands, which they cultivate and keep in 
hand, of the value of x/. per annum, on an average. 

Item, she paid into the Archbishop’s hands for the proxies xxs. 
due to the Archbishop, on account of the visitation of her 
house. 

Dna. Elizabeth Awdeley, professed at Cantebrig, and who has 
been twenty years in this priory, examined, says that all 
things are well observed according to the Rule of the Order, &e. 

Dna. Elizabeth Wath, professed in the monastery of Malling, 
in the diocese of Rochester, who has been ten years in 
this priory, examined, says that the rents and revenue of the 
house decrease by default of the office-bearers, and that 
otherwise all is well. 

Agnes Clement, not professed, has been here fifteen years, and 
says all is well. 

Elizabeth Rikard, not professed, has been in this priory ten 
years, says all is well. 


Visitation adjourned. 


DOMUS DEI AT OSPRINGE. 


On the 28 September, in a certain vestibule within the 
chapel of the Hospital of the Maison Dieu of Ospringe, the 
Archbishop visited ; when and where, 


Master Robert Woodroff, 8S. T. P., Master or Keeper, (Magister 
sive Custos) appeared personally, submitting himself and his 
house to the visitation ; saying that he had received the Arch- 
bishop’s mandate, and appeared accordingly ; saying farther, 
that he had not at present any fellows or brethren incorporate 
in the house, but only priests, clerks, boys, and other ser- 
vants hired by himself; and that he found the house in the 
saine state when he first entered it. 

Item, the said Custos says he believes that at the first founda- 
tion of the hospital, the Custos and Fellows were priests pro- 
fessed of the order of the Holy Cross, and used to wear a 
cross upon their shoulders, 
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Item, that forty years ago one Master Darell, brother 
of Sir John Darell, Knight, was Custos, and in his time he 
himself, and three priests his fellows in the hospital, were 
professed in the aa hospital, and used to have a cross upon 
their shoulders. 

Item, that one of those three fellows obtained letters from the 
Pope (capacitatem apostolicam) for obtaining a benefice, and 
by virtue thereof obtained one. 

Item, that afterwards divers Keepers there, being masters of the 
Chancery of our Lord the King, obtained the office, as he had 
himself, only by the royal letters patent. 


Having said these things, the Custos submitted himself and 
his hospital to the reformation, and ordinance, of the Arch- 
bishop in all things. 


Visitation adjourned. 
CONVENT OF FEVERSHAM. 


The mandate to the Abbot and convent, and certificatory, 
with list of names ;— 


Sir Robert Faversham, Prior Sir Thomas Barmsey,  sub- 
Sir John Preston cantor 
Sir William Goodewynston, Sir Thomas Ware 

chaplain Sir William Baily, refectorer 
Sir William Bidenden, supprior Sir Robert Bendish 

and cantor Sir John Hartey, sub-sacrist 
Sir John Boughton, sacrist Sir William Harnehill 
Sir Thomas Lenham, cellarer Sir Thomas Sellyng 


On the 30th of September, the Archbishop, after a sermon, 
&c., visited within the monastery. 


Sir Robert Faversham, prior, examined concerning the state of 
the monastery, and other observances, says that alms which 
should be given to the poor in eatables and drinkables, are 
withdrawn by the monks, so that they are not wholly given 
to the poor, but sometimes to the friends of the monks at 
their pleasure. 

Item, that women have ingress into the cloister of the monastery 
and into the refectory of the same, and are not shut out by 
gates or doors as in other monasteries. 

Item, it must be remembered to make enquiry concerning the 
number of the convent according to its foundation. 

Sir John Preston, fifty-six years of age, being examined, says 
the ancient stipend is not paid according to the old custom 
in money, but in cloaths. 

Item, he prayed to be sometimes relieved of choir duty, having 
been professed in that monastery forty-one years. 
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Sir William Bedenden, supprior, examined, says that the stipend 
is not paid to them according to ancient custom in money, but 
only in cloaths, and other necessaries. He admits, however, 
that the value of the cloaths and other things now furnished, 
exceeds the old stipend; but says that some are averse from 
entering the monastery because the payment is not in money. 

Item, that he has known sixteen professed monks in this monas- 
tery; and that he has been there sixteen years. 

Sir John Boughton has been professed in the said monastery 
these xiv years; he says that the food is not duly served in 
the refectory as it ought to be. [He makes the same state- 
ment as the preceding, as to the difference in the mode and 
the comparative value of the payment; and adds,] that they 
have no one to give out these cloaths and necessaries but the 
Abbot, so that if any of them should be in want of a shoe or 
any such thing, he must have recourse to the Abbot; which 
he thinks they should not do, but apply to some inferior. 

ltem, that if the stipend were paid to them in money, they would 
sometimes have relief from their friends, which they now have 
not, because all goes to the Abbot. 

Sir Thomas Leneham, cellarer, says that he has known seven- 
teen professed monks in this house, and has been professed 
in it for fifteen years; [he says much the same as the pre- 
ceding, but expresses the cause of their not receiving relief 
from their friends more plainly, by saying] that every distri- 
bution in that behalf is made at the pleasure of the Abbot. 

Sir John Barmondsey, professed in this monastery for ten years, 
says that he was punished for an offence which he committed 
against the statutes and ordinances of his order, and that be- 
side this, the Abbot took from him all the money that he had, 
so that now he has no money to get necessaries ; [something 
seems to be omitted] too rigorously towards him; and that 
he has known in this monastery sixteen professed monks. 

Sir Thomas Ware, a monk professed in this monastery for xi 
years, says that he has known in it seventeen professed 
monks. And he says that one Glouer, the butler, is hostile 
to him, and almost all the monks, in his office; and espe- 
cially to the said Sir Thomas in his time of illness. 

Sir William Baily examined, says that Sir John Boughton [the 
sacrist] is so contumelious and quarrelsome that he creates 
discord among the monks. Item that when any monk has 
any money of the dead in the said monastery, it has been and 
is withdrawn by him. 

Sir Robert Bendisshe, professed monk professed in this monas- 
tery, says as is contained in the bill exhibited by him. 

Sir John Harty, monk professed in this monastery, says that he 
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has not sufficient cloaths, anglice “ a curtell ;” and other thin 
necessary to keep off the cold of winter ; and that they have 
not a sufficient quantity of shirts of stamyn, or of beds called 
“ strayles,” to allow of their having a change when they want 
washing ; so that at such times they are obliged to sleep in 
the clothes which they wear by day. 

Item, that whereas each monk had a noble at the obit of one 
Bilsington, that noble was withdrawn from this examinate 
(ab isto jurato) last year. 

Sir William Harnhill, a monk professed, says that one Glouer, 
who is butler, behaves ill in the convent, and less like a ser- 
vant than a master; and is [a word apparently omitted] and 
often complains of the monks without cause, so that once 
when a monk sent a letter to his relations by the said Glouer, 
he incontinently showed it to the Abbot, to the prejudice of 
the said monk so far as he was able. 

Item, he says that whereas each monk in priest’s orders should 


have xl d. and every other monk xx d. this is withdrawn from 
him this year. 


Item, that Sir Richard Bendisshe and Sir John Harty did not 
render by memory, according to the custom of monks, but 
only in a book ; and yet they are dispensed from this kind 
of rendering. 

Sir Thomas Sellyng, examined, says that the cellarer does not 


provide properly for the food in the refectory, and that the 
meat there is scarcely half boiled or roasted. 


Item, that Sir John Bendisshe is stupid (hebetis ingenii) and 


but little learned, and that he is dispensed from rendering (a 
redditione licet non reddidit.) 


Injunctions of the Archbishop. 


That the distribution of food in alms to the poor be made in 
common. 

That they allow no women to have ingress to the cloister, and 
that no monk talk with any woman in the nave of the 
church. 

That the Abbot provide a chamberlain to deliver the cloaths to 
the monks, who shall be under the Abbot. 

That care be taken that there is sufficient food, and duly pre- 
pared in the refectory, especially on fast days. ; 

That all the monks have duplicate stamins and strayles in shirts 
and in beds. 


That the Abbot do pay Sir John Barmondsey his share of Bil- 
sington’s obit. 


That he shall not dispense with any monks redditio, “ anglice, 
rendryng.” 
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That he shall pay each monk his share of all funeral fees, and 


obits of the dead. 
Item, he admonished Sir William Boughton to behave modestly 


and kindly among his brethren in future. 
That the Abbot shall make Glouer the butler behave better to 


the monks. 
Item, he enjoined the Abbot to let John Barmondsey enjoy the 


same liberty as the other monks. 
Item, he enjoined the said Abbot to exhibit the state of his 


house before Easter. 
Visitation adjourned. 

PRIORY OF ST. MARY AND ST. NICHOLAS OF LEDRES. 
The mandate, and certificatory with list of names :— 


Br. Richard Chetham, Prior Br. John Tenderden 
— John Bredgar, late prior — John Fyneux 

— Thomas Vincent, supprior — Robert Renham 
— John London — John Maideston 
— John Goldston — William Parys 
— John Lecestr [sie] — Thomas Brooke 
— Thomas Harietsham — Thomas Chetham 
— Thomas Langley — John Bromfeld 
— Thomas Egerton — Robert Ledes 

— John Wodroff — Archelaus Comburland 
— John Fortte 


On the 2nd October, in the chapter-house of the house or 
priory of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, of Ledis, after a sermon by 
Master Rouland Philipps, on the text, “ Perfect [lege perjice] 
gressus meos in semitis tuis,”—“ Hold up my goings in thy paths,” 
(Ps. xvii. 5,) the Archbishop visited— 


Br. Richard Chetham, prior, examined as to divine service, the 
observance of their rule, and the state of the priory, reported 
that everything was duly kept, according to the ordinances of 
the house, &e. 

Br. John Bredgar, late prior, examined, says that he is vicar of 
Marten, six miles distant from the monastery to which he 
seldom comes, but he believes that everything is under good 
government there. 

Br. Thomas Vincent, supprior, examined, says that there fre- 
quently are things to be reformed in the monastery, and they 
are reformed by the prior and supprior. 

Br. John London, vicar of Stokbury, &c. [sic.] 

Br. John Goldston, professed in the said priory for xxx. years, 
says that he serves a cure in the parish church of Bilsington, 
appropriate to the priory of Bilsington. 
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Br. John Lecester, professed in the said priory for xxx years, | 
examined, says all things are well observed there, &c. 

Br. Thomas Harietsham, professed in the said priory, examined, 
says that all things are well observed, &c. 

Br. Thomas Langley, professed in the said priory, being exa- 
mined, says that the prior withdraws certain lights in the 
chapel of St. Mary, for there should be ten wax tapers burn- 
ing there, before the image of St. Mary, and now the prior 
finds only five. 

Item, that the prior admitted Sir William Parys, a Frenchman, 
as a monk of the priory, without the consent of the other 
monks. 

Item, the prior sent a scholar to study without consulting the 
brethren, whereas the seniors should be convoked for such a 
purpose. 

Item, he says that those things which should be done for the 
souls of the founders, are not distributed among the monks. 

Item, as to chaplains presented to benefices, that he presents 
them without consent of the monks. 

1 Item, he prays that the prior may not bind himself and his mo- 

Rigs nastery for embankments or bridge-reparation, and especially 

7 the bridges of Rochester and Boston. 

| Br. Thomas Egerton, examined, says that the prior punishes 

a8 his brethren, not according to the rule of St. Augustine, but 

ane according to his own pleasure, with fury ; so that chastising 

+ he does not correct, but stirs up wrath ; and if the brethren 

Ae. contradict one another, in punishment, he calls them pub- 
ae licly in the chapter-house, “ heretics ;” and he does not treat 
them with paternal love. 

Item, he prays that the prior may seal nothing with the com- 
mon seal without the consent of his senior brethren. 

Br. John Woodroffe, examined, says that the prior seals various 
things with the common seal without the consent of his 
brethren. 

Item, that the prior weekly withdraws from the brother who 
says high mass xijd., and does not pay it. 

Item, that the brother celebrating high mass should have ivd. 
a-week by the will of William Clerke, as by the said will 
appears. 

Item, the master of the grammar school should receive of 
Master Clerke certain monies, so that he should teach gratis. 

Item, one Stephen Norton left to the brother celebrating high 
mass ivd. weekly, and contrary to the will of the deceased, 
the prior withdraws it. 

Item, he prays that it may be ordered by the Archbishop that 
the prior shall give leave to the brethren, when they apply 
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for it, to go to the Archbishop respecting matters requiring 
reform in the monastery ; am | so it was ordered by the Lord 
Cardinal Bourgchier, but that statute is erased from the book. 

Item, that the sick brethren are not well managed, and have 
nobody to watch them. 

Sir Jolin Fortte professed in the priory of Lanceston, in the 
diocese of Exeter, and remained in that priory three years. 

Item, he prays to be sent back thither, and that the Archbishop 
would write for him to the Bishop of Exeter for that pur- 

ose. 

Br. John Tenterden, examined, says that everything is well 
observed in the priory. 

Br. John Fyneux professed in the said monastery for 8 years, 
says that all is well. 

Br. Robert Renham the same. 

Br. John Maideston, “ dicit quod Dnus. Prior corrigat magis 
paterne non tant. rigore,” where “ dicit” is probably a mis- 
take for “ petit,” and the sense is, that he complained of the 
rigour of the prior, and prayed that he might be enjoined to 
correct in a more paternal manner. 

Item, that he does not make account annually. 

Item, that formerly there was a statute made by Archbishop 
Bourgchier, permitting the brethren to have access to the 
Archbishop, in matters concerning the reformation of the 
priory, and this statute is erased and made away out of the 
book. 

Br. William Parys, a Frenchman, who has been in the house 
four years, says that the prior makes no account to the bre- 
thren of the state of the priory in particulars [in ragga 

Item, he says that the prior laid violent hands on him, and trod 
him under foot (subpeditayit eum) and would not allow hin 
to go to the Archbishop. 

Item, he prays that the prior may not in future lay hands and 
feet on his brethren (non mittat manus et pedes in confratres 
SUOS. ) 

Item, that on the Tuesday last past one John Bromfeld laid 
violent hands on him. 

Br. Thomas Broke examined, says he is a brother of Bylsing- 
ton, and was in that priory for a year. Mem. For the keep- 
ing of the common seal of Bylsington, and the visitation 
thereof. (The Archbishop visited the said priory by his com- 
missary on that behalf deputed. 

Br. Thomas Chetham examined, says that the prior punishes 
his brethren with great rigour, and not with paternal love. 
Item, that if they are badly served with fish and meat, and give 

notice of it to the prior, he treats them with great rigour, 
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Br. John Bromefeld, examined, says that all things are well ob- 
served in the priory. 

B. Robert Ledes examined, says that the prior corrects his 
brethren with rigour, and not with paternal love; and had 
beaten him out of the Chapter House, in the Refectory. 

Br. Archelaus Comburland not professed, &ce. [sie. ] 

Injunctions of the Archbishop. 

That the prior should seal nothing with the common seal, with- 
out the consent of the brethren, or at least of the greater and 
more discreet (sanioris) part of them. 

That he should make an account of particulars, in writing, re- 
specting the state of the priory, for his brethren annually. 

That the prior, supprior, and other officers, should reform and 
punish their brethren in a fatherly manner, and not with 
rigour. 

That when, and as often as, any one of the brethren shall ask 
leave of the prior to go to the Archbishop, about matters _re- 
lating to the reformation of the priory, he shall grant hin 
leave, so as some one, deputed by the said prior shall go with 
the brother seeking such leave. 

That the prior shall maintain ten .tapers burning before the 
image of the Virgin Mary. 

That the prior shall weekly pay to the brother celebrating high 
mass the legacies of Norton, and Stephen Clerke, according 
to their wills: and also xijd. weekly to the chaplain celebrat- 
ing for the soul of Nicholas Potyn, as appears by the book of 
Archbishop Chicheley. Mem. That the said prior of Leds is 
bound to pay xijd. weekly to the chaplain celebrating mass 
in the said priory for the soul of Nicholas Potyn, and further 
to do as is contained in Archbishop Chicheley’s book, under 
the penalty of paying to the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
time being the sum of iv/. sterling, or, if the Archiepiscopal 
see be vacant, the same sum to the prior of Christchurch, 

‘anterbury. 

That an instructor should be provided for the youths of the priory. 

Visitation adjourned. 


PRIORY OF BYLSINGTON, 


Mandate to the prior and convent and certificatory ; but no 
list of names, though the certificatory mentions a schedule. 


On the 24 of September, the Archbishop, after a sermon &c., 
visited by his commissary ; but there are no particulars stated. 
PRIORY OF SHEPEY. 
Mandate to the prioress and convent and certificatory, which 
mentions a schedule of names, but no list is given. 
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On the 2d October, Dr. Cuthbert Tunstall, after a sermon 
&e., visited for the Archbishop. 


Dna. Agnes Reues, prioress, examined as to the state of the 
house, and other observances of the same, says that all are 
in good condition, except that she doubts whether Dna. 
Anicia Tanfeld, chantress (cantarista), behaves herself well 
to her sisters, and whether she is regular in the obsery- 
ances of the choir. Being interrogated as to the number of 
the convent, she says that there were once xvij., and that she 
has herself known xiv. nuns; and that, therefore, she could 
raise it to that number if she could find persons who would 
enter. 

Dna. Agnes Norton, supprioress, examined, says that they have 
not a servant appointed to serve them with meat and drink, 
but are waited on by a woman out of the convent, and belong- 
ing to the town. 

Item, that they have no “domus infirmorum” anglice “ Fer- 
mory,” but the~* who are sick die in the dormitory. 

Item, that she has known xy. nuns in the convent, and has heard 
say that there were xvij. 

Item, that the gate of the cloister is shut too strictly, not only 
after supper, but also in the time of divine service. 

Item, that the prioress does not render a due account to the 
convent; nor has she ever heard of any account of the state 
of the priory having been rendered by her at all. 

Dna. Anicia Tanfeld examined, says that they have not a ser- 
vant called “the convent servante,” appointed, as they used 
to have formerly, to serve them as to their food, and wash 
their garments ; by reason of which the stipend of each one 
in the convent is diminished. 

Item, that the cloister is shut immediately after ringing to ves- 
pers, and remains shut until ringing to prime, which the con- 
vent think too strict, especially in the summer time, for it 
might remain open until after supper. 

Item, that the prioress does not render an account to the 
convent. 

Item, that they have not a “domus infirmorum” anglice, “a 
fermory.” 

Dna. Elizabeth Chatok, third cantarista, [complained of the 
want of a “ covent servante,” and of the closing of the cloister 
gate so early, much the same as before. ] 

Dna. Elizabeth Stradlyng [complained that they had not a ser- 
vant, as they had been used to have, much as before. ] 

Item, that they had then no infirmary, but that the "pore 
meant to build one, as soon as she conveniently could. 

Item, that the prioress does not render an account, [ &c. as before. } 
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Item; that the servants of the prioress, viz. the male servants, 
do not behave well to the convent, but sometimes speak to 
them contemptuously and indecently, despising such a con- 
vent, (parvipend. conventum hujusmodi.) 

Dna. Mildred Wigmor, examined, says that the gate of the 
cloister is shut before vespers in summer, which is an annoy- 
ance to the convent, because they have no servant to wait on 
them, and they cannot go out for necessaries ; and also, that 
for want of such a servant, their stipend is diminished two 
shillings by the year, which they pay to a washerwoman. 

Item, that the prioress does not render an account before the 
convent of the state of the house. 

Dna. Dorothea Darell, examined, [complained of the gate. ] 

Item, says that the male servants of the prioress despise the 
convent, and speak nega apnny to them, and tell tales of 
them to the Prioress, and make unreasonable complaints 
of them. 

Dna. Agnes Bolney, examined, says that all things are well ob- 
served in the said priory. 

Dna. Ann Petijtt complained that they had not “ famulam con- 
ventualem” anglice “a convent woman” as they had been used 
to have, to serve them with food and other necessaries, espe- 
cially in time of sickness ; but that therefore one of the con- 
vent waited on them between the kitchen and refectory, (una 
de conventu famulatur eisdem a loco ducente a coquina ad 
refectorium.) And for want of such a servant their stipend 
is diminished. 

Item, that the prioress does not render account of the state of 
the house in presence of the convent. 

Item, that in old time the convent used to consist of xvij in 
number. 

Item, that in time of sickness they hire women to wait on them, 
and pay out of their stipends. 


Item, that the gate of the cloister is shut, [much the sume as 
before. | 


Dna. Ursula Gosborn, examined, said all was well. 


Injunctions of the Archbishop’s Commissary. 

yk hat, the prioress should render and exhibit an account of the 
priory in writing once a year. 

That, she should exhibit an account of the state of the house, 
with an inventory of the goods and valuables of the priory, in 
writing to the Archbishop, before the first of April. 

That, she should provide a respectable female servant for the 


convent, according to the ancient usage of the house, as soon 
as she could. 
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That, she should get xiv nuns at least, as soon as she conve- 
niently could. 

That, she should build an infirmary, as soon as it could be con- 
veniently done ; before other buildings. | 

That, the prioress and convent should duly repair the chancel 


of Bobbyng before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of 
the law. 


COLLEGE OF MAIDESTON. 


Mandate to the Master and Fellows and Certificatory, with 
no list of names. 
On the 6th of October, in a vestibule within the collegiate 


church of Maideston, Dr. Cuthbert Tunstall visited for the 
Archbishop. 


Master William Grocyn, 8S. T. B., Master of the college, ex- 
amined as to divine service and the state of the college, [a 
blank is left and then follows a list of names. | 

Sir Giles Rede, submaster. 

Sir Thomas Nicolls, chaplain, fellow of the college. 

Sir Robert Ward, do. do. 


Sir David Knowdisley, seneschal fellow of the college, Rector 
of Crudale. 


Sir Thomas Hanson, chaplain, fellow of the college. 

Sir John Cotyn, do. do. 

The commissary admonished the master, and seneschal, and 
other office-bearers, to make a full and plain account of the 
state of the college in writing, and exhibit the same, with an 
inventory of the goods and ornaments belonging to the col- 
lege, before the Archbishop at Lamehith, on the morrow of 
St. Simon and St. Jude. 

ltem, that the seneschal and other office-bearers, shall make an 
annual account of the state of the college in writing, before 
the said master and fellows. 

Item, he ordered the master and fellows to exhibit the appro- 
priations of the churches of Sutton, Lynton, and Farley, ap- 
propriate to the college, which appropriations they then and 
there exhibited. 

And then he ordered them to make a lawful appearance before 
the Archbishop, before the 26 March following, to show 
cause, if they had any, why the Archbishop should not place 
two vicars in the churches of Sutton and Lynton, as they 
have in the church of Farley in the diocese of Canterbury, 
which is appropriate to them. 


Visitation adjourned. 
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THE HOUSE OR PRIORY OF CANONS OF COUMBEWELL. 


Mandate to the prior and convent, dated 31 May, 1512, and 
certificatory without a list of names. 

On the 3d June, 1512, in the chapter house of the priory, 
after a sermon by Master Clement Browne, on the text “ Religio 
munda et immaculata hec est,” Jas. i.27. “Pure religion and 
undefiled,” &c. Dr. Cuthbert Tunstall visited for the Archbishop. 


Sir Thomas Patenden, prior for xxxij years. Interrogated and 
examined of and concerning certain articles relating to the 
monastic observances, and the whole state of the priory. 
[This is ali the article. ] 

Sir John Halynbery, professed in the priory xxv years, ex- 
amined, says, as far as he knows, all is well. 

Sir John Schepy, professed in the priory for thirty years, ex- 
amined, says, that the infirmary is in great want of repair. 
Item, that there is nobody appointed to take care of the sick in 

the priory. 

Item, that they have not necessary clothing. 

Item, that he has been ill for two years past, and has not had 
such food as was necessary for him. 

Item, that Br. Roger Maideston, a canon of this priory laid 
violent hands on him, about the time between the Feast of 
the Conception, last past, and the Annunciation, (circa festum 

‘onceptionis beate Marie virginis ult. preterit. ad Anni.) 
Mem. that the prior has never given an account of the state 
of the priory before the brethren. 

Sir John Lanny [or Launy] professed in the priory xxiiij years, 
examined, says that the canons have not meat ae drink 
proper and necessary for them. 

Item, that there is no provision made for the sick in the infir- 
mary, and when they are ill they lie in the dormitory. 

Item, that the canons do not know the state of the priory, and 
the prior has never given them any account. 

Item, that he has obtained from the court of Rome a capacity 
to accept a priory, and a benefice in commendam, and that he 
did this with leave of his prior. 

Item, that this capacity is in the hands of the vicar of Tyseherst. 

Item, that the manors of Benenden and Thornham, want great 
repair by default of the prior. 

Item, that he has not necessary clothes, and has no money to 
buy any. 

Item, that the prior and convent have brought him and the 
priory into an engagement under the common seal to the 
amount of xll., by a bond without condition, to Sir Robert 
Rede, justiciary of our lord the King, and one Weldisshe, 
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senior, (qy.) near Maideston, which obligation is now in the 
hands of the minister (ministri) of Motenden, and this the 
convent have done by the special command and instance of 
the prior. Nevertheless, the said priory is not indebted to 
Sir Robert Rede and Welldysshe. 

Sir John Lyndesey, professed in the priory for xxxiv years, 
examined, says that the infirmary is not repaired. 

Sir Roger Maideston, deacon, professed in the said priory for 
Six years, examined, says that the infirmary needs repair ; 
but that, so far as he knows, everything else is well. 

Item, he says that they have not necessary food and drink. 

Item, that they have not necessary clothing. 

Sir William Wadeherst, acolyte, professed in the priory for six 
years, says that he has no instructor in grammar. 


Injunctions of the Commissary. 


That, the prior should before All Saints day, make out an 
account of the state of the whole priory, during nine years 
past, and exhibit it to the Archbishop on that day; and 
should in future render an annual account of the priory to 
his brethren. 

That, the prior should make an inventory of all the goods and 
valuables of the priory, from the time of his institution to the 
present time, and exhibit it to the Archbishop before All 
Saints day. 

That, the prior should sufficiently repair the Infirmary for the 
sick canons, before All Saints day. 

That, he should provide a respectable person to give the ne- 
cessary attendance to the sick canons. 

That, the canons should in future have proper and necessary 
food and drink. 

That, the prior should take care that the canons have good and 
competent clothing, according to the Rule of their Order. 

That, he should provide an instructor learned in grammar, to 
teach the canons, before St. John Baptist’s day. 

That, he should sufficiently repair the manors of Benenden and 
Thornham of the diocese of Canterbury. 

Item, the prior says, that the bond made to Sir Robert Rede 
and Weldysshe, now in the hands of the minister of the house 


of Motenden, is cancelled; and the Commissary admonished 
him to exhibit the cancelled bond before the Archbishop. 


Visitation adjourned. 
(To be continued.) 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 


Tue following are extracts from the book of the meeting-house 


at Bedford, where the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress was 
pastor :— 


* A letter sent by the elders to sister Hauthorn by way of 


reproof for her unseemly language against Bro. Scot and the 
whole church : 


“ Sister Hauthorn,—It was not a little surprising to us to 
behold in what spirit you acted, and with what taunts and re- 
flections you let out your anger when you was with us at Bedford, 
not only against our beloved Bro. Scot, but against the church in 
general, and against the elders in perticuler of which a perti- 
culer account may be given you when we shall next speak with 
you When and where we shall order satisfaction by the proof 
of your repentance towards god, and your unfeigned acknowled 
[sic] of your abusinge of your Brethren. 

Jo. Bunyon. 

SaM. FENN. 
Of which miscariag she soon made humble acknowledgement to 
satisfaction.” 


“1680. At a general church meteing at Cottenend the 2d 
day of November 1680 John Wildman did at that church 
meteing manage a charge against the congregation which he 
had drawne up most of it in wrighting and sent to us some time 
before in the manageing of which charge he was found extrior- 
dinary guilty of a kind of railory and very great passion, very 
much condemned by the whole congregation. Also he was 
found guilty of slandering the congregation and brethren in 
particular our beloved and honnored brother Bunyan in what 
he had spoken to Mr. Gibs—also he did desperately charge 
our brother and pastor John Bunyan with calling the sisters 
to know their husbands estates, in order to put a levy upon 
them wherefore he was prouved before the whole congregation 
wn abominable lyer, and slanderer of our beloved brother 
Bunyan for those causses with others the congregation did 
at that meeteing in Christ name withdraw church comunyon 
from him with a joynt consent not one so much as making the 
least stir about it and it was then agreed opon that if the con- 
gregation did not perceive repentance in him at the next church 
meeting he should be cast out of the church.” 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LEAVES FROM A DIARY, 


(5.) 
“Strength of mind is obiained by exercise, and the experience of 
difficulties subdued, not difficulties avoided.””—Athenaum. 


Tus thought is so true and general, that it signifies little whence it 
comes. It is the peculiar power of truth that it requires no name or 
authority to back it. ‘ Magna est veritas et preevalebit.” Our appli- 
cation of the truth is its impertinence, Would we desire to apply it, our 
first step must be its due appreciation, not as an admitted fact, unless 
it is self evident, but as a reasoned fact, one on which our conviction 
has formed its judgment ; for without this, reason as we may, we shall 
come to no practical conclusion, That the truth conveyed to us in the 
passage quoted is not self-evident may be safely concluded from the 
differing estimates that are evidently formed of what is called strength 
of mind; nor when we have settled what strength of mind is, are we 
by any means agreed on the next point, how it is to be obtained. The 
learned even are on this point divided, and there are so many things 
that pass confusedly in the world for the same, that it is evident we 
are by no means agreed on even the first steps that are to be taken 
towards the attainment of strength of mind. The difficulty that in the 
outset arrests us is natural talent, and we must admit it a difficulty ; 
but the next step may be attained, for whatever be our natural state 
it must be cultivated. I will not willingly enter into the question of 
natural talent. Locke, an acute reasoner, does not appear to have 
admitted it, at least not in the sense in which it is commonly used, 
irrespective of cultivation ; for he speaks, it will be recollected, of the 
mind of a child as a sheet of blank paper; and the same idea is con 

veyed under a different simile by Bacon. Both these philosophers 
must have evidently ascribed the. highest possible effect to education, 
and we know, in fact, that, in perfect consistency with their prestated 
opinion, they did so. ‘The phrenologist, perhaps, may give us some 
learned insight into the state of the infant mind; but [| must confess 
here also 1 have looked in vain for satisfaction. One only point of 
paramount importance, it appears to me, that this class of philosopher 
estimates, and that is, the necessity of education. ‘There would evi- 
dently appear a degree of materiality in their reasoning, for the in- 
crease of the arm or the leg by exercise is the basis of the increase of 
the brain, and with it the powers of the brain. If disposed to build a 
superstructure on the metaphysical reasonings of these different philo- 
sophers, we may almost imagine that the mind may be trained at our 
will, but intellect we shall find in the end an unruly motive power, 
which, curb it as we will, and exercise it as we will, bursts, at one 
period or another, through all control, It may be then, that our inabi- 
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lity to manage it may be the want of a practical system, but I fear its 
irregularities are so charming, although often so dangerous, that, on 
mature consideration, we shall hardly desire the power of modelling 
it to one standard of unprogressive perfection, which, with everything 
moving and improving around us, would very shortly cease to be such, 
It would be adopting the Chinese in preference to European civiliza- 
tion. Our practical object, then, must be admitted, whatever the 
difficulties of the preceding settlement ; we must endeavour to obtain 
strength of mind by exercise, that is, by education, by carefully draw. 
ing out its powers. Having agreed on this position, there is another 
stated in the passage selected. It is not only obtained by exercise, but 
“ by experience of difficulties overcome, not by difficulties avoided.” 
Our modern education does not appear so readily to admit this. If 
we speak of the education of the higher orders, it is extraordinary in 
how many ways the acquirement of knowledge is simplified and sweet- 
ened ; to the latter expedient there is perhaps less objection, in days 
in which so much general knowledge is required, that the burden must 
be lightened to be borne ; but to the first there must ever be the same 
objection, if the position be true, that strength of mind is obtained by 
exercise. Inthe education of the lower orders it is a still more serious 
question, when we consider to how very few years their training is 
limited. It may be argued that it is therefore necessary to communi- 
cate in this given time the greater amount of knowledge. Whoever 
has repacked a portmanteau or carpet bag will know with what feelings 
of dismay he has attempted to get in again what his own hands took 
out ; and why ? because the careful packing of more experienced hands 
stowed away safely and compactly what he now stuffs and stamps 
with all his might to enclose, It is a case in point, as compared with 
education. The necessary mass of information cannot be included 
unless it is most carefully and judiciously packed. It must be digested 
and acquired seriatim, to enable it to form one consistent whole, and 
to give it that solidity requisite to enable it to resist external pressure. 
Education,—I speak of the education of the lower classes,—has very 
decidedly improved. It is not for a moment to be questioned, and yet, 
after every improvement, I much doubt, even in the most improved 
schools, whether that important condition is very generally acted upon, 
“the experience of difficulties subdued, not difficulties avoided.’? How 
often do we hear subjects and particular studies condemned as useless 
—as not sufficiently available upon Utilitarian principles, evidently 
forgetting that the principle of education is not the accumulation of 
knowledge, so much as the drawing out, by gradual and judicious ex- 
ercise, the powers of the mind, that, thus strengthened, it may be en- 
abled to appreciate and digest that knowledge. ‘There cannot be a 
doubt that every problem solved, whatever be the intrinsic value of 
the problem, isa ate. and a most important step, in education. It is 
a point gained, a difficulty overcome. But if we had taken a shorter 
cut and avoided the difficulty, we might indeed be first at the goal ; but 
how should we be prepared for our onward progress? As it is in the 
, owe branches of education, so is it in the lower. We must have 
difficulties to overcome. The mind wants training and discipline, and 
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without it the child will never arrive at proficiency in any useful study, 
or attain that mental ballast that is necessary to trim the vessel and 
enable it to shape its course usefully and profitably through life. 
Whoever considers the question in this light, will learn to appreciate 
the difficulties of the national schoolmaster, on whom every new and 
crude system for shortening the royal road to knowledge is forced, while 
he who still hankers after the bit-by-bit system of education will see 
that he is refusing, in his fear of teaching too much, those very parts 
of any efficient system on which depends the successful issue of the 
whole. Because it is dry and abstract, it is to be rejected. When, 
therefore, the amount of knowledge proposed is communicated, there 
are wanting the order and adaptation which render the knowledge avail- 
able. Your scholar is ‘a walking lexicon, for the use of those who 
know how to apply his learning, but of little or no use to himself. 


(6.) 

One cannot read or reflect on the opinions and professions of the 
day, without thinking how utterly inconsistent they often are, one 
with the other—the professing low churchman, blundering on opinions 
which ought to be those of the Puseyite, and the Puseyite insisting on 
those which, fairly carried out, overthrow his whole theory. Look, for 
instance, on the one hand, at the exaltation of preaching, which must 
necessarily, and we know in practice does most powerfully, tend to 
the exaltation of the priest. Look, again, at the alteration or mutila- 
tion of the services, the introduction of unauthorized hymns, and other 
usages familiarly peculiar to the low-church portion of the clergy : 
these are as clearly assumptions of priestly authority over the congre- 
gation as any that may be quoted. Buta still stronger instance is 
found in the required mutilation of the burial service. Auricular con- 
fession they most righteously reject, and look with small favour on 
the most qualified measure of absolution ; but here they challenge a 
power of deciding even on the merits of the dead. ‘They would as- 
sume to themselves, not the inquisitorial office, but one far beyond it, 
that traditionally exercised by the priesthood of ancient Egypt. These 
and many other instances may be given of their claiming far more 
than high-chureh power. But how stand the partisans of this 
second class? Have not they also their exclusions and anomalies ? 
Observe their theory of church government, and all its consequent 
exclusiveness, carrying its votaries even into more extravagances in 
establishing the Catholic—that is, or ought to be, the universal church 
—than ever the Calvinist ran into in dotting off and reducing the 
number of the elect in his kingdom of heaven. Lucus a non lucendo is 
an instance far surpassed in the modern definition and derivation of 
Catholic ; and if ever the word church was abused to mean all that 
it does not mean, it has been in these latter days. ‘Their opinions 
thus carry them over into the camps of their antagonists, that they 
may take their share in the exclusiveness they so freely condemn, and 
contend for the catholicity of opinions, around which they themselves 
draw a very narrow and narrowing circle. Is it wonderful that some 
consider it a pity, that a term of such doubtful origin and meaning, and 
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withal of no scriptural authority, cannot be honourably dismissed ? The 
church defines it in its broadest sense as universal, (see Canon 55,) 
where it speaks of “ the Catholic church as the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the world ;” but this is by no 
means the sense in which, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, 
it is now familiarly used. Can we wonder, when considering the ano- 
malies of both parties, that there should be an evident approximation, 
not a theoretical but a de facto approximation, of the supporters of 
these extreme opinions. The adage of extremes meeting was never 
more fully borne out than in the present case, and an admirable treatise 
might be written by an impartial and philosophical mind, tracing results 
to their causes, to show that thus it must necessarily be. Certain it 
is, as every one’s experience will attest, that a large portion of the 
supporters and advocates of tractarianism either have been in the 
extreme van of the Evangelical movement, are at this moment 
blending the opinions and practices of the two parties, or have passed 
through both phases, as in several melancholy instances on record, 
into the ranks of Romanism. 


(7.) 

“It is in periods of excitement public opinion is-disclosed. It is in 
intervals of repose that it is formed. When we are called upon to 
decide and to act, the wisdom of our conduct will depend upon the 
extent and accuracy of the information we may have previously ac- 

It has been the mistake of all times and ages, to put off to the day 
of action the day of preparation. Look at it which way we will, the 
same practice, with the same result, is evident; and this opinion of 
Paley does but clearly and accurately state what every one’s observa- 
tion confirms. To apply this generally would be the work of a treatise 
on the observed tendencies of the human mind; to apply it particu- 
larly would on every one point or subject occupy a very large portion 
of time, I must satisfy myself with considering in what way, as a 
general problem, it affects the cause of education—one in which, in 
our ministerial capacity, we are so deeply interested. So hard is the 
world to move on this subject, that it is well to have an argument 
ready, and one furnished to our hands, from so keen and acute an 
observer and reasoner as Paley. We cannot watch the tendencies of 
the times without feeling a justifiable anxiety as to the future, and 
that future not one remote. The change that has come over us, almost 
without our observation, justifies our expecting still greater changes as 
the manifest results of causes now in operation. It is a truism that 
we cannot change the course of events, but this will not justify us in 
oe idly on. “It is in intervals of repose that public opinion is 
formed,” and if we wish to be prepared for whatever changes are in 
store, it is now that we must make the necessary preparation. It is 
evident that the situation of the church is one reposing on conviction. 
The high ground that our divines formerly took is no longer tenable, 
and to meet the more equal defences its opponents, through political 
circumstances, are now enabled to oppose to it, the church must be- 
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stir herself, and in days of steam-guns no longer trust to bows and 
arrows, She has in herself that complete armament, ‘Truth, that no- 
thing can overthrow, but even in this she must not sleep; but if she 
expects security, if she wishes to repose in her true strength, she must 
distribute her arms generally to her trusty adherents. Let her then 
look to it, that in her intervals of ‘repose she prepares “ for periods of 
excitement; for when we are called upon to act, the wisdom of our 
conduct will depend upon the extent and accuracy of the information 
we may have previously acquired.” On this principle, is it not self. 
evident that the nature and souindness of the education of every 
member of the church is of the most paramount importance ? Autho- 
rity is every day diminishing in its influence over the minds of our 
people ; they will and do think for themselves ; and the sincere well- 
wisher of our race must rejoice at it. But let us see that they know 
how to think, that in minds richly stored with truths, they have a safe 
basis for thought, that when the period of excitement comes, they may 
think aright both for themselves and for the community. If this be 
not the case, what can we anticipate, when once the bands of autho- 
rity are wholly withdrawn, but the same result as attended the out- 
break in France! We may read in their history fearful things, but 
the wise man will not be frightened at it, A second revolution there, 
under very altered circumstances, may have taught us, that a people 
better prepared meets a crisis in a different way from one suddenly let 
loose in an appalling state of ignorance. Whatever may have been 
done, the schoolmaster, however inefficient, had, in the interim be- 
tween the two revolutions, been at work, and we iay trace the result. 
In the Papal or Neapolitan States we might look with horror for a re- 
volution, for no preparation has been made for it ; but if we read aright 
the history of modern Europe, we shall trace the power of education 
in carrying out the principles asserted by Paley, and as of home ap- 
plication. We shall labour hard as a people so to imbue the rising 
generation with safe principles, and as a church so to found the faith 
of its members on a rock, that we may be enabled with security to 
meet and provide against any periods of excitement that may await 
us. As churchmen, it will be evident that the sound education of 
every individual member of our church is of the most paramount im- 
portance ; a sheep neglected is a sheep lost, when in the strife of 
opinions, the child hereafter comes to choose his creed, or in the 
consequences of neglect, to fall into infidelity. The clergy claim the 
control of education; let us look to it, as far as our power extends, of 
seeing that, at all events, all are educated, and as many educated well 


and soundly as our position and opportunities and influence will enable 
us to secure. B. 


ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THE SERVICE BOOK FOR THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 
Sir,—I proceed to lay before your readers “ the Order for the Admi- 
nistration of the Lord's Supper,” contained in the curious manuscript 
in the British Museum, out of which I have already given in your 
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pages the Order for daily Morning and Evening Prayer, the form of 
service for Sundays, the Baptism Service, and the Catechism. Pre- 
fixed to the Communion Office is this direction : 


“*So many as intend to be partakers of the holy communion shall receive 
there [their] tokins from the minister the night before. And if any of these 
be ane oppin and notorious evill liver, so that the congregation by him is 
offended, or hath done any wrong to his neighbours by word or deed, the 
minister having knowledge thereof shall call upon him and advertise him not* 
to presume untot the Lord’s table, &c.” 


The remainder of this direction is in the same words as the rubric 
at the beginning of our communion service, as far as the word “ obsti- 
nate,"’ where it ends, and where our rubric also used to end previous 
to the revision in 1662. The manuscript thus proceeds : 


“The table whereat the communion is to be received being covered with a 
white linnen cloath shall stand in that part of the church which the minister 
findeth most convenient. And als soone as the minister enters into the pulpit, 
such as attend upon the ministration shall present the elements covered, and set 
them upon the table ; for besides, that by the word and prayer they are sanc- 
tified to the holy use whereunto God hath appoynted them, the doctrine or 
Christ's death will affect and move the people the more easily when they see 
those holy signes which represent Christ crucified unto us. 

‘“€ After sermon is ended the minister shall come doune from the pulpit to the 
table, and standing at the syde thereof shall use this short prayer, saying, 


** Almightie God unto whom all hearts be open, &c. 
“ Then shall the Minister say, 


} * Let us marke, deare brethren, and considder how Jesus Christ did ordaine 
unto us his holy supper according as Sanct Paull maketh rehersall in the 
elevinth chaptor of the first epistle to the Corinths saying, I have received of the 
Lord that which I have delyvered unto you, to wit, that the Lord Jesus the 
same [night] that he was betrayed tooke bread, and when he had givin thanks, 
hee brake it, saying, Tak yee, eat yee, this is my body which is brokin for you ; 
doe yee this in remembrance of mee. Likewise after supper hee took the cup 
saying, This cup is the New Testament or covenant in my bloode, doe yee this 
so oft as ye shall drink thereof in remembrance of mee, for so oft as yee shall 
eate this bread and drink of this cup, ye shall declare the Lord's death untill 
his comeing: Therefore whosoever shall eate this bread and drink of the 
Lord's cup unworthilly, hee shall be guilty of the bodie and blood of the Lord. 
Then see that every man prove and try himself, and so let him eate of this 
bread and drink of this cup, for whosoever eateth and drinketh unworthilly, 


he eateth and drinketh his owne damnation for not haveing due regarde and 
consideration of the Lord's body. 


* This done the minister [proceedeth to the]§ exhortation. 
“ Dearlie beloved in the Lord, forasmuch as we be now assembled to cele- 


* The words “not to” 


|, are erased, and over them is written, by a more modern 
hand, = y' in anywise he, 


t The word “ unto” is erased by the same modern hand, and over it is written 
not to come te.” Tn our Book of Common Prayer, previous to the year 1625, the 
Capteenes used was, “ presume to the Lord’s table.” After that date, the words 
“come to” were inserted. The correction here made in the MS. tends to confirm 


the view which T have taken of the date at which it was originally written, and sub- 
sequently revised, 


mS This address and the following exhortation are takeu from the Book of Common 
rier, 


§ The words in brackets have been cut off in binding the manuscript. 
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brate the holy communion of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ let us 
consider these words of Sanct Paull, how he exhorteth all persons diligently 
to try and examine themselves before they presume to eate of that breade and 
drink of that cup; for as the benefit is great, if with a true penitent heart and 
lively faith wee receive that holy sacrament (for then wee spiritually eate the 
flesh of Christ and drink his bloode, then we dwell in Christ and Christ in us, 
wee he one with Christ and Christ with us) so is the danger great, if wee re- 
ceive the same unworthily, for then wee be guilty of the bodie and blood of 
Christ our Saviour, wee eate and drink our owne damnation not considering 
the Lord’s body, wee kindle God’s wraith against us, and provock him to plague 
us with dyvers diseases and sundrie kynds of death. 

* And therefoir in the name and authoritie of the eternall God and of his 
Sonne Jesus Christ, I excommunicat from this table all blasphemers of God, 
all Idolaters, all murtherers, all adulterers, all that be in malice and envy, all 
dissobedient persons to father or mother, to princes or magistrats, to pastors 
or preachers ; all thieves and deceivers of their neighbours; and finally all 
such as live a lyfe directly fighting against the will of God: charging them as 
they will answer in the presence of him who is the righteous judge, that they 
presume not to prophane this most holy table. And yit this | pronunce not to 
seclude any penitent person, how grievous soever his sinnes before have been, 
so that he feele in his heart unfayned repentance for the same: But only such 
as continue in sinne without repentance ; neither yet is this pronunced against 
such as aspire to a greater perfection then they [can] in this present life attaine 
unto ; for albeit wee feele in ourselves much frailtie and wretchednesse, as that 
wee have not our faith so perfite and constant as wee ought, being many tymes 
ready to distrust God's goodnesse through our corrupt nature; and also that 
we are not [so] throughlie given to serve God, neither have so fervent a zeale 
to set foorth his glory as our duetie requireth, feeling still such rebellion in 
our selves, that wee have neede daylie to feght against the lusts of our flesh: 
yit neverthelesse seeing that our Lord hath dealt thus mercifully with us that 
he hath printed his Gospel! in our hearts, so that wee are preserved from falling 
into desperation and misbeliefe ; and secing also that hee hath endued us with 
a will and desire to renunce and withstand our owne affections with a longing 
for his righteousnesse and the keeping of his commandements, wee may be now 
right well assured, that these defaults and manifold imperfections in us shall 
be no hinderance at all against us, to cause him not to accept and impute us as 
worthie to come to his holy table; for the end of our comeing thither is not to 
make protestation that wee are upright or just in our lives; but contrariwise 
wee come to seeke our life and perfection in Jesus Christ, acknowledging in 
the mean tyme that wee of ourselves be the children of wraith and damnation. 

“Let us consider then that this sacrament is a singular medicyne for all 
poor sick creatures, a comfortable help to weake soules, and that our Lord re- 
quireth no other worthines on our parts, but that wee unfaynedly acknowledge 
our naughtines and imperfection: Then to the end that wee may be worthy 
partakers of his merits and most comfortable benefits (which is the true eat- 
ing of his flesh and drinking of his bloode) let us not suffer our mynds to wander 
about the consideration of these earthly and corruptible things (which we see 
present to our eyes and fecle with our hands) to seek Christ bodily present in 
them, as if hee were inclosed in the bread or wine, or as if these elements [were 
turned and changed into the substance]* of his flesh and blood; for the onely 
Way to dispose our soules to receive nourishment, relief, and quickning of his 
substance, is to lift up our mynds by faith above all things worldly and sen- 
sible, and thereby to enter into heaven that wee may find and receave Christ 
where he dwelleth undoubtedly verie God and verie man, in the incomprehen- 
sible glory of his father; to whom be all praise honour and glorie for now 
and for ever. Amen. 


* The words enclosed in brackets are cut off in the binding. 
n 2 
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“ Then shall the Minister say, 


All yee that truely repent you of your sinnes, that beleeve in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that be in love and charitie with your neighbours, &c.” 


The rest of the invitation is the same as in our Book of Common 
Prayer. Then follows the confession in the same words as ours; to 
which is subjoined the following prayer, the first line of which has 
been cut off in the binding of the manuscript; a few words only of 
this prayer are taken from one in the Book of Common Order. 


“. .,.. to this thy holy table not trusting in our owne worthinesse, but 

in thy great and manifold mercies, confessing with the Centurion that wee are 
not worthy that thou shouldst come under our roofe: and acknowledging 
with that woman of Canaan that we deserve not to eate of the crums which 
fall from thy table, much lesse that thou shouldst admit us as thy sonnes and 
daughters to begin with thee this banquet on earth which thou hast promised 
shal be perfited and continued for ever in heaven. But thou, Lord, art rich in 
mercie, and infinit in goodnesse, who hast provided our redemption to stand in 
thy well-beloved Sonne that was in all things made lyke unto us sinne ex- 
cepted, and was offered to thee upon the crosse in a sacrifice for satisfaction of 
thy justice, him also thou hast vouchsafed to give us this day to be the foode 
of our soules in this sacrament; merciful father we beseech thee that wee 
receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, according to thy Sonne our 
Saviour his holy institution, may be made partakers of his most blessed body 
end blood. Send downe, © Lord, thy blissing upon this sacrament, that it 
may be unto us the effectual exhibitive instrument of the Lord Jesus. Wee 
are come heere to seeke at thy hands, O Lord Jesus the true physitian of 
soules, health and physick to our diseased spirits, to celebrat the remembrance 
of thy death with thanksgiving as thou hast commanded. And wee acknow- 
ledge thee the onely author of our libertie and life, that by thee alone wee have 
entrance given us unto the throne of grace, and shal be made heyres, as cer- 
tainlie we hope, of glory heereafter. Wee cannot as wee are bound, O Lord, 
give praise and thanks sufficient to thy name; yet for these and all others thy 
inestimable mercies wee thy congregation heere gathered, and moved with 
thy Blissed Spirit, renders unto thee, O Father, O Lord Jesus Christ Re- 
deemer of the world, O Holy Spirit our gratious comforter, all praise honour 
and glorie for now and for evir. Therewithall wee most humblie present unto 
thy ma" the service of our soules and bodies, praying thee gratiously to ac- 
cept the same, and give us strength to performe and grace to fulfill that which 
wee have purposed in serving thee. Graunt us these things for the onely 
merits of our Saviour, in whom wee are bold still to intreat thee, as by him 
wee are taught to say, Our father which art Kc, 


“The prayer ended, the minister shall repeate the words of the institution 
for consecrating the elements, and say, 


“The Lord Jesus the same night he was betrayed took bread (whilst he is 
uttering these words he shall take the bread in his hand), and after he had givin 
thanks he brak it, and gave it to his disciples saying, ‘Take yee, eate yee, 
this is my bodie which is brokin for you; doe yee this in remembrance of 
me. Likewise after supper he tooke the cup (and at these words he shall tak 
the cup in his hand) saying, this cup is the new testament or covenant in my 
blood, doe yee this so oft as ye shall drink thereof in remembrance of me ; 


for so oft as yee shal eate this bread and drink of this cup, yee shall declare 
the death of the Lord to his comeing. 


“Then let him say, 


* Let us lift up our hearts unto the Lord, and by faith lay hold upon Jesus 
whom God the Father by his Spirit offereth to us in this holy sacrament, that 
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wee may draw vertue from the Lord to quicken and conserve our soules and 
bodies unto eternall lyfe. 


“ Then shall the minister first receive the communion in both kyndes him- 
self, and nixt delyver it unto other ministers (if anie be there present) that they 
may help the chiefe minister, and after to the people in there hands, they 
kneeling : 

“ And when he delyvers the bread he shall say : 

“The bodie of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee preserve 
thy bodie and soule unto everlasting life: Tack and eate this in remembrance 


that the bodie of Christ was broken for thee, and feede on him in thy heart by 
faith with thanksgiving. 


‘And the minister that delyvers the cup shall say, 
“ The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee,” &c. 


The remaining words are the same as in our service. It will be 
remembered that one of the articles agreed on at the General Assembly 
at Perth, in 1618, required the communicants to kneel when re- 
ceiving the communion, And the ministers who conformed to that 
injunction appear to have adopted the use of a form of prayer in dis- 
tributing the elements. Lor Bishop Lyndesay, in his “ ‘True Narra- 
tion,” published in 1621, says, In the delivery of the elements, we 
use a prayer that is not contrary, but most agreeable to the institution, 
for directing the hearts of the people in the receiving, that they may 
worthily communicate. So doe the pastors in France at the delivery 
use a short speech: and it was the custome of late in our church, to 
use some exhortations before the distribution at every Table ; wherein 
neither we nor they did or doe practise any rite, or use any means, 
which God hath not ordained to be used in his worship. For although 
the particular forme of speech used in the French church, and the 
exhortations and prayers used by us, bee not expressly set downe ; 
yet being agreeable to the Word, and the nature of the action in 
hand, they have sufficient warrant by these generall precepts ; ¢ Let all 
things be done to edification. Let all things bee done decently and in 
order.’ ’’—p, 100. And from a subsequent passage, it would appear, 
that “the verball prayer uttered by the pastor when he delivereth 
the bread,” was “in these or the like words, ‘ Grant Lord, that by the 
vertue of thy body which we receive, we may have life eternall, and be 
raised up at the last day. And when hee delivereth the cup, Grant 
Lord, that by the vertue of thy blood, which we receive, we may be purged 
Jrom our sinnes, and filled with thy Spirit.’ —p. 104. 

The manuscript then proceeds to say :— 

“In the tyme of service whilst the people are communicating, let the reader 
read distinctly the historie of Christ's passion, begynnand at the 13 of Sanct 
Johne, and so forward. 

“ And whilst they ar giving place to others, let a part of the 103 or 34 
psalme be sung; so by this intercourse of reading and singing the people 
shall be kept in a holy exercise till all have communicated.” 

According to the Book of Common Order, during the time in which 
the people were distributing amongst themselves the bread and wine, 
“some place of the Scriptures is read, which doth lively set forth the 
death of Christ.” In the first book of Edward VI. the rubric directed 
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that “* In the communion time the clerks shall sing, ij.. O Lamb of God 
that takest away the sins of the world: have mercy upon us: O Lamb 
of God that takest away the sins of the world: grant us thy peace. 
Begining so soon as the priest doth receive the holy communion.” The 
manuscript then gives the following direction :— 


“When all are served, let the minister reade this thanksgiving. 


“ What shall wee render unto thee O Lord for all thy benefits towards us? 
Wee confesse to thy glorie that wee cannot requite thy loving kindnesse when 
wee have given to thy ma“ all that wee have, yit shall wee remaine thy bound 
debtors in as much more, as thy Christ our Lord is more than wee are. But 
O Lord, O gratious Lord, who accepteth the weedow’s mite because it came 
from a willing mynde, accept also the sacrifice which we now present unto 
thee, not weighing our merits but pardoning our offences. Wee desire no- 
thing more than that by thy owne grace wee may become thine to serve thee; ° 
and that in the strength of this bread of life, wherewith thou hast fedde us 
this day, wee may walk all our days in a holy and godl conversation before 
thee : make us wise, good Lord, to discerne the deceit of synne in all tyme to 
come ; fill us with thy grace and heavenly benediction ; and give us strength to 
resist the tyrannie of Satan our enemie. Thou knowis and wee feele it, that he 
envyeth our fellowship with thee, and that thou should shew mercie upon us 
which never will be showne upon him. Good Lord, arme us with thy grace 
to resist him when he tempteth us ; and when we fall let us not perish, but 
put under thy mercifull hand raysing us up againe when of weaknesse wee 
forget thee. Lord remember us ever in mercie, and continue thy good spirit 
with us, keep us under his regiment, and let no iniquitie have dominion over 
us. Leave us never to ourselves, but so assist us with thy grace that wee may 
always continue in that holy fellowship which this day wee have bene ad- 
mitted unto, doing alwayes those good [works which thou hast] prepared for 
us to walkin. And perfite wee beseech thee that great worke of our salva- 
tion which thou hast begun in us, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom 


with thee O Father and the Holy Spirit, one God and three persons, we ren- 
der all praise honour and glorie for ever. Amen. 


“This thanksgiving made, the two first verses of the 106 psalme shal be 
sung, and the whole action concluded with a blessing.” 

In the Book of Common Order, the concluding direction, in the 
form of administering the Lord's Supper, says, “the people sing the 
cil, Psalm, My soul give laud, &c., or some other thanksgiving, which 
ended, one of the blessings before mentioned [that is, ‘The Lord bless 
us and save us, &c., or, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c.] is 
recited, and so they rise from the Table, and depart.” 

I remain, yours faithfully, ALEXANDER IRWIN. 


ON CATECHISING. 
NUMBER II, 


Sin,—The tendency of the age, and we may perhaps say it still more 
strongly, of the world in every age, is to run into extremes, We must 
not, therefore, he surprised, if such points as may not suit the age in 
its tendencies are overlooked, and, when men war with words, if 
duties of a more practical nature are forgotten. Logomachy is the 
characteristic of the age. A layman, perhaps, looking on without 
entering into the merits of the struggle, would speak of it as splitting 
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straws ; for no one will doubt, that the fiercest champions are often 
repeating the old story of the two-sided shield, and that, were a third 
to step in, and tie both parties down by strict definitions, the differences 
really left as a residue to contend over, would be too evanescent to 
await the contest. I do not mean to assert, that there are not preva- 
lent in the age very strong antagonistic principles, or that against error 
it is not our duty to uplift our voice ; but I as freely assert, that nine- 
tenths of those who imagine they differ, and range themselves under 
some imaginary standard, do not, in fact, when tested by their adhe- 
sion to the Articles, and the Book of Common Prayer, differ at all, 
but are anxious, honestly anxious, to carry out the principles of the 
Church with zeal and soberness. Why then, it may be asked, is not 
this the result? Because the Church, as a whole, as a system of doc- 
trine, discipline and practice, is not fully understood. Our estimate of 
its formularies, although higher, is, in fact, as loose and general as that 
of our dissenting brethren; and the effect of this is experienced, not 
merely in the lay, but in the clerical members, It has not been studied 
as a whole, and, consequently, whatever is in itself good, we hold in 
practice may be made use of as a substitute—if convenience, or ap- 
parent convenience, require it—for anything that does not in our esti- 
mate so fully accord with the taste and requirements of the times in 
which we live. It isin this way the evening sermon has superseded 
eatechising. It has not been looked upon as an essential part of the 
Church’s system of edification, but as one of those points of indiffer- 
ence for which a substitute may be found in any other unquestionably 
scriptural means, such as preaching. We forget the composition of 
the Church ; and, putting out of the case the large portion of it of a 
more mature age likely to be benefited by catechising, to whom I 
alluded in my former letter, we lose sight, in the substitution of an 
evening sermon, of those three-fifths, at least, of our congregations who 
are so much better taught by question and answer than by theses, 
That which is a remarkable fact is, that we appear to lose sight of our 
blessed Lord’s example, as well as that of his Apostles, (see Matth. 
ii. 1, and Acts, v. 42,) who went forth to teach and to preach. It 
will not be supposed that these terms are synonymous ; nor will the 
state of the Christians of those days enable us to apply the first to any- 
thing corresponding to our schools; we must therefore understand 
them of that more familiar method of instruction, modified, as the case 
may be, which our Church now directs us to use, under the name of 
catechising. ‘The lambs, as well as the sheep of Christ, are to be fed ; 
and the Church has most wisely secured that some portion of the sacred 
day, at least, should be devoted to instilling, by question and answer, 
by proof and by conviction, the truths which are to form the consistent 
basis of a Christian life. The anxiety of the Church on this subject 
cannot be doubted. Carrying out the example of our Lord and his 
Apostles, it would have us impress upon the minds of every rising gene 
ration, those “ things which every Christian ought to know and believe 
to his soul's health.” Our education should not be vague and general, 
but distinct and well defined, that the churchman may not grow up In 
uncertain principles, but be able to give to every one that asks it, “a 
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reason of the hope that is in him.” We do not appear to understand 
how great is the power we possess of promoting this. When com- 
plaining that the due influence of the Church in education is not per- 
mitted, or is interfered with, we appear to forget that the Church her- 
self has prescribed a method of which we do not avail ourselves, and 
in the exercise of which we cannot be interfered with. There has 
always been in my mind a considerable doubt of the soundness of the 
claim of the Church to exclusive education ; with many parts of that 
education, as, for instance, the abstract sciences, the Church can have 
no essential connexion, and when we come to their application—to 
the use of them for the education of the mind—I have already shown 
that the Church has set forth a means, in the use of which we cannot 
be interfered with, by which the powers of the mind may be directed 
into a safe and healthy channel, and the means with which elementary 
education has provided us, be brought to bear on the edification of the 
soldier and servant of Christ, in a knowledge of the faith. I have 
alluded in the beginning of this letter, to the supposed differences (for 
I will not admit them to be real) that exist among the zealous mem- 
bers of our Church, I believe that the apparent existence of these 
differences is mainly owing to our neglect of the primitive practice of 
catechising. On all classes its effects are the same. If deference for 
authority ceases, as it does daily more and more cease, the only defer- 
ence that can hold us together is that of conviction, and on all of us, 
how greatly would this be increased, if our weekly exercises included 
such an inquiry as the Church proposes, into the grounds and articles 
of our faith, working out the inquiry in such a manner, by question 
and answer, as to bring conviction of truth home to our hearts! 
Yours, &e., Samugy Best. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY, 


1, Read the Collect. What is its prayer?—« That God would 
keep his church and household continually in his true religion.” 
2. What blessed result does it teach us to expect from this ?— 


«That they who do lean only upon the hope of God's heavenly grace, 
may evermore be defended by his mighty power.” 


3. What is meant by God’s church ?—* The whole congregation 
of Christian people dispersed throughout the world.” (Canon 55,)— 
Eph. v.25; Rev. v. 9; xiv. 6; vii. 9. 

4, How do the Articles define the church ?—« As a congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments are duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same. (Article 19.) 

5, Does the prayer of the Collect appear to refer more especially 
to any part of the church ?—Yes; it speaks of God's household as 
well as his church. 

6. What, then, would this appear to refer to?—The church of 
which we are ourselves members—the Church of England. 

‘, Are smaller divisions of the church Catholic or Universal spoken 
of as churches ?—Yes,—] Cor, i. 2; Col. i, 2; 1 Cor. xvi, 19, 
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8. How do we pray God to keep his church and household ?— 
Continually in his true religion. 

9. What, then, is the nature of the church that such a prayer is ne- 
cessary ?—It is a body of professing Christians, some of whom may 
be unworthy of their holy calling, and forgetful of their professions. 

10. Do the Scriptures so describe the church ?—Yes. The passage 
selected for the Gospel teaches us that this is its nature. 

11. Read the Gospel. How is the church here spoken of ?—As 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

12. Does this kingdom, then, comprise both bad and good ?—Yes ; 
as exemplified in the tares and the wheat, 

13. Are they not to be severed in this kingdom ?—No ; only atthe 
day of judgment. 

14. Does any other parable teach us this?—Yes: that of the net 
cast into the sea.— Matt. xiii, 47, 48. 

15. Does the Collect intimate to us the course of those who are 
kept continually in true religion?—yYes. ‘They are those who lean 
only upon the hope of God’s heavenly grace.”—2 Cor. xii. 9; Lam. 
lili, 24, 25, 26. 

16. What blessing does it promise them ?—That they shall ever- 
more be defended by God’s mighty power.—John, xvii. 15; 1 John, 
iv. 4, 

17. Read the Epistle. What is the general lesson it teaches us ?— 
How the church and household of God are to practise his true religion. 

18. What does the Epistle call us ?—The elect of God. 

19. For what virtues are the elect of God to be distinguished ?— 
Kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long suffering, forbearance, 
forgiveness of injury, charity.x—See Kpistle. 

20. What general direction does it give us ?—* Whatsoever we do in 


word or deed, to do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by him.” 


SIXTH AFTER THE EPIPHANY, 


1. Read the Collect. What does it commemorate ?—The mani- 
festation of our blessed Lord to the world. 

2. Read the Epistle and Gospel. What reason does the Collect 
give for the manifestation of the Son of God ?—That he might destroy 
the works of the devil. 

3. Does the Epistle assert this? —Yes.—(1 John, iii. 8. The Epistle.) 
See also, Heb. ii. 14. 

4. What does it teach us we are thereby made ?—* Sons of God 
and heirs of eternal life.” 

5. Does the Epistle also support this ?— Yes.—(1 John iii. 1 and 2. 
The Epistle.) See also John, 1, 12, 18; Rom. viii. 17; 1 Peter, i, 3, 4. 

6, What is the prayer of the Collect ?— Grant, we beseech thee, 
that having this hope, we may purify ourselves even as he is pure.” 
—(The Epistle, 1 John, iii. 3.) See also 1 Peter, i. 14, 15, 16. 

7. For what is this to prepare us ?—For his second manifestation, 

&. How shall he appear again ?—With power and great glory. 
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9. What reference has the Gospel to this ?—It speaks of his “ com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.”—( Matt. 
xxiv. 30. Gospel.) See also Matt. xxv. 31. 

10. What does the Collect teach us, then, to pray for ?—“ That we 
may be made like unto him in his eternal and glorious kingdom.” 

11. Does the Epistle refer to this ?—Yes.—(1 John, iii. 2. Epistle.) 
See also, Col. iii. 4; Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 49, 

12. To what two events does the Collect refer ?—To his first and 
second manifestation. 

13. How are we to employ ourselves in preparation for the second ? 
—By endeavouring, with God's grace, to “ purify ourselves even as 
he is pure.” 

14. Does the Gospel warn us against any false views ?—Yes ; 
against false expectations of his coming.—( Matt. xxiv. 23. Gospel.) 

15. Does the Epistle support the Collect, in pointing out the fitting 
ee of our time 7?—Yes.—(1 John iii. 6, 7. Epistle.) 

6. As this is the last Sunday after the Epiphany, how does the Gos-. 


pel appear to accord with it ?—In setting before us his last and final 
manifestation. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


1. What is this day called ?—Septuagesima Sunday. 

2. What does that word mean ?—The Sunday occurring between 
sixty and seventy days before Easter. 

3. Does this intimate any change in the subjects proposed for con- 
— ?—Yes, we pass from the Epiphany to the Passion of our 


4. Read the Collect. What is its prayer ?—That God would 
favourably hear the prayers of his people. 


5. What confession do we make ?—*“ That we are justly punished 
for our offences.”—Ezra, ix. 13; Lam, iii. 39. 

6. What answer do we hope to receive to our prayers ?—* That 
we may be mercifully delivered by God’s goodness for the glory of 
his name.” —Ps. exv. 1. 


7. What effect must our prayers have on our lives ?—We must 
endeavour to act according to our prayers. 


8. Can we pray aright without God's assistance ?—No.—Rom. 
viii. 26; James, iv. 3, 

% Can we live aright without his assistance ?—No.—John, xv. 
4,5; 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

10, Does the Collect teach us this?—Yes. That we are justly 
punished for our offences, and can be delivered only by God’s goodness. 

11. Read the Epistle. To what does this exhort us?—So to run 
our Christian course that we may obtain the high prize of our calling. 

12, What must we do to promote this ?—We must keep under, 
that is, discipline our body. 


13. Why particularly the body ?—Because the lusts of the flesh are 
our greatest enemies.—1 John, ii. 16; Gal. v. 17. 


14, Read the Gospel. Of whose free gift does it teach us is the 
reward ?-—God’s. 
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15. How does this correspond with the Collect ?—It teaches us 
that it is of God’s goodness and mercy, whatever deliverance is vouch- 
safed to us. 

16. Do the Gospel and Epistle both teach us that all must labour ? 
—Yes. Yet is the reward of God. 

17. From both passages what must we infer of the reward ?—That 
it is greater than we can desire or deserve, a crown incorruptible.— 
See also, 1 Peter, i. 4; v. 4. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


1. By what other name is this Sunday called ?>—The 2nd before Lent. 

2. Whut does this show ?—That it is preparatory to Lent. 

3. Read the Collect. What do we el as a ground of accept- 
ance with God ?—That he, seeing our hearts, knows that we put not 
our trust in what we ourselves do. 

4, What do we pray ?—That by his power we may be defended 
against all adversity. 

5, What is it we are called upon to consider in the succeeding 
period of which Easter is the close ?—The manner in which our 
salvation has been worked out for us in the sufferings of Jesus. 

6. Are we taught of these sufferings that they are the only suffi- 
cient cause of our salvation ?—Yes.—Rom. iii, 24, 25, and v. 10 and 
18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Cor. i. 30, 31; Acts, iv. 12. 

7. What part of the Collect will this agree with ?—“ That we must 
not put our trust in anything that we do.” 

8. Are we apt so to put our trust in our own merits ?—Yes.— 
Luke, xviii. 10 to 14; Rev, iii, 17. 

%. Read the Epistle. If any one might trust in his merits, might 
not St. Paul ?—Yes. 

10. But what does this Epistle teach us ?—That he would not, but 
gloried rather in his infirmities. —(The Epistle, 2 Cor. xi. 30.) 

11. Read the Gospel. What does it contain?—The parable of the 
sower. 

12, What was the seed ?—The Word of God. 

13. Did it grow differently ?—Yes. 

14. On what did this depend ?—On the soil in which it grew. 

15, What is the soil ?—Our hearts. 

16. How are these to be prepared ?—By rooting out the weeds, 

17. What are the weeds that prevent the growth of the Gospel in 
our hearts >—Pride, presumption, and the wish to work out our own 
righteousness.—-Job, xxii. 2,3; Rom. x. 3, 4. 

1s, Are we taught in the Collect to shake off this, before we come 
to God in prayer?—Yes. “QO Lord God, who seest that we put 
not our trust in anything that we do,” 

19 What, then, may we consider the general subject of the day ? 
—The preparation of the heart for the reception of Gospel truth. 

20. Does the correspondence of this spiritual seed time, with that of 
the external world, suggest anything to your minds ?— Yes, that every 
season should be improved, to its profit. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


1. What is this Sunday also entitled ? The next before Lent. 

2. What graces and virtues may we hence collect that it recom- 
mends ?—Such as are peculiarly appropriate to Lent. 

3. Read first the Gospel. Does it speak of any spiritual journey ? 
—Yes. ‘ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem,” &c. 

4. How may we understand this, and apply it?—To Lent, in 
which we accompany our Lord to Jerusalem, considering all his dif- 
ferent sufferings for our sakes. 

5. How was he addressed, as he now started on his journey to 
Jerusalem ?—As Son of David. 


6. What did this title imply ?—Emmanuel, the mediator between 
God and man. 

7. Who was it that so addressed him ?—A blind man. 

8. What did he ask and receive at his hands ?—His sight. 

9. What may this teach us to seek before we enter on our spiritual 
journey ?—A clear perception of him, with whom we journey, and 
such graces and virtues as befit his company. 

10, First among these, what does the Collect and Epistle insist on ? 
—Charity.—1 Tim. i. 5. 

11. Read the Collect. Where has God taught us that all our 
doings without charity are nothing worth? (In the Epistle, 1 Cor, xiii. 

12, Who do we intreat God to send ?—His Holy Spirit.—John, 
xiv. 16. 


13. For what purpose ?—*“ To pour into our hearts that most ex- 
cellent gift of charity.” 


14. How is charity spoken of —« As the very bond of peace and 
of all virtues.” 

15, What do you mean by bond ?—The bond by which Christian 
peace and the Christian virtues are held bound together.—Eph. iv. 3 ; 
Col. iii. 14; Matt. xxii. 37 to 40. 

16, What further does the Collect say of charity ?— That with- 
out it we are counted dead before God.”—] John, iii, 14; Jas. ii. 26. 

17. Read the Epistle. Does this also teach that without charity 
we are counted dead before God ?—Yes.—Great as otr gifts and 
graces may be, if we have not charity we are nothing. 

18. Doesit describe charity ?—Yes, (1 Cor, xiii. 4 to 7. Epistle.) 

19. What does it declare of charity ?—That it shall never fail, and 
is the greatest of all Christian graces. 


20. What do you understand by its never failing ?—It shall ac- 
company and adorn the soul in heaven. 


21. Shall other gifts and graces fail?—Yes. Each shall be fulfilled. 
We shall see face to face, and know as we are known. 


ASH WEDNESDAY, 


1. Read the Collect. Why should we fear God's hating us?— 
Through our sins. 


2. But what promise do we plead?—“ That he will forgive the 
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sins of them that are penitent—Isa. lv. 7; Acts, iii, 19; Heb. x. 
16, 17. 

3. Read the Epistle. Does this also teach us that God will forgive 
the sins of the penitent ?—Yes, (Joel, ii.12. Epistle.) 

4. What do we pray for in the Collect >—* That God will create 
and make in us new and contrite hearts.” 

5. Is this the work of God ?7—Yes.—Ezek. xxxvi. 26; Ps, li. 
10, 17. 

6. What shall we be thus enabled to do ?—“ Worthily lament our 
sins and acknowledge our wretchedness,”—2 Cor. vii. 10, 1]. 

7. And what shall we thereby obtain ?—Perfect remission and for- 
giveness through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Ps. cxxx. 4, 7; Mic. vii. 
18, 19; 1 John, ii. 12. 

8. How does the Epistle teach us to work out the doctrine ot 
repentance ?—By setting aside a season of fasting and humiliation. 
(Joel, ii. 15, 17. Epistle.) 

9. What is this season called by us ?—The Lent fast. 

10. Read the Gospel. Against what error does it warn us ?— 
Against mistaking the nature of the fast. 

11. What is the object of the fast >—Penitence. 

12. How had the Jews perverted it ?—Into an external ceremony. 
—Is. lviii. 3, 4. 

13. But how does the Gospel teach us to fast >—Unto God, and 
not unto men. 

14. What means, then, are we to use ?—All such as conduce to 
humiliation and repentance.—Is, lviii. 5, 6, 7. (Joel, ii, 13. Epistle.) 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT, 


1. Read the Collect. ‘To what event does it refer, as our example, 
for our consideration ?—T'o our Saviour’s temptation in the wilder- 
ness, (See ] Peter, iv. 1.) 

2. Where is that event related ?—(Matt. iv. The Gospel.) 

3. What do we pray for ?—* For grace to use such abstinence that 
our flesh may be subdued to the spirit.’’ 

4. Is the object of our abstinence pointed out ?—Yes : that our flesh 
may be subdued to the spirit—Rom. viii. 13. 

5. Is it abstinence generally, as a virtue in itself, that is inculcated ? 
No; but such abstinence as may subdue the flesh to the spirit.—1 
Cor, ix. 25,27; Gal. v. 17, 24. 

G. What is to be the result of our subjugation of the flesh to the 
spirit ?—That we may be able to obey the godly motions of the Holy 
Spirit, in righteousness and true holiness.—Ph. ii. 13; Eph, iv. 24, 

7. To whom is this prayer addressed ?—To Jesus Christ. 

8. To whose honour and glory is our holy life to redound ?—To 
that of our Lord and Saviour.—Phil. i. 20; 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 

9. What is the general subject proposed for our {consideration ?— 
The subjugation of the flesh to the spirit. 

10. Read the Epistle. In what does the example of the A 


postles 
support this ?—In their trials, labours, journeys, and fastings, 
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11. In what else is their example proposed to us ?—In their obe- 
dience to the godly motions of the Spirit in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. (2 Cor. vi. 6,7. ‘I'he Epistle.) . 
12. Read the Gospel. Which of our Saviour’s answers points out 
the superiority of the spirit to the flesh ?—* Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
13. How does our Lord’s example teach us temptation is to be 
resisted ?—By fasting and the Word of God. 
14. How is the latter taught us ?—By all his answers being: taken 
from God's Word. 
15. Could he not otherwise have answered them ?—Yes: John, vii. 
46; Matt. vii. 28, 29; Matt. xxvi. 53. 
16. What assurance, then, have we, that if we use the same weapons 
we shall triumph also ?—Eph. vi. 17, 18; Heb. iv. 12; 1 John, v. 4. 


ON 1 JOHN, vy, 7. 


Sirn,—A correspondent, in the number for December, has undertaken 
to re-open the entire controversy respecting the Heavenly Witnesses, 
justifying his undertaking by an opinion favourable to such a proceed- 
ing, attributed to Porson on the authority of the Life of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, but without citation or reference. 

Now, if such were really the opinion of the author of the Letters 
to ‘Travis, the circumstance would assuredly be a sufficient plea. I 
subjoin, however, an extract from the Narrative of the Last Illness and 
Death of Professor Porson, published by Dr. Clarke, in vol. lix. of the 


European Magazine; a passage which is probably the only, and in 
that case a most insufficient, ground for such a notion. 


“From a conversation he had at this time with Mr. (Charles 

Butler, it appears he had meditated a new edition of the Arithmetica of 
Diophantus; and some further work on the disputed text, 1 John, 
v. 7, as he found that the argument in favour of its authenticity, 
drawn from the Confession of Faith, delivered by the African clergy, 


in 484, to Hunneric, king of the Ostro-Goths, had not, in the opinion 
of many, yet got a satisfactory answer.” 


The piece of hearsay thus given by Dr. C. simply amounts to this: 
that Porson entertained some thoughts of discussing more thoroughly, 
not the entire subject, but merely a single point involved in it~ 
namely, the evidence in favour of the disputed text drawn from the 
creed, contained in the account of the Vandal persecution—a point 
insufficient of itself, even if conceded, to affect materially the whole 
question—and this intention arose, not from any misgivings of his 
own, but from dissatisfaction on the part of others. Who these par- 


ties were, and what was the real value of their opinion, the account 
does not proceed to inform us, S.N.N. 
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THE REFORMATION IN POLAND. 


NO. Ie 


Sin, —The history of the rise, progress, and decline of the reformation 
in Poland is so little known to the generality of Englishmen, that I 
doubt not you will agree with me in thinking it desirable to submit a 
sketch of it to the readers of the British Magazine. 

The great effort of the advocates of Romanism has ever been to 

rsuade mankind that the reformation began with Luther—that it 
was not, therefore, the result of a mighty struggle of the whole Western 
Church to escape from under the intolerable burdens heaped upon her 
by a spiritual despot, and the superstitions and abuses accumulated 
during ages of ignorance and barbarism—the irresistible outbreak of 
grief aud anguish no longer to be controlled—the involuntary expres- 
sion of a profound and universal sense of spiritual misery, aud of 
earnest aspirations after spiritual truth, life, and liherty—but the per- 
sonal quarrel of a disappointed and malignant individual, whom art or 
chance helped to attract the attention of the world, and engage nations 
in his cause, as if it were theirown. They seem to be unaware that, 
in making Luther the originator of a movement that then affected all 
Europe, and the effects of which remain as fresh and vigorous as ever, 
they make him the greatest man that figures in the history of the 
world, and exalt him far more than his warmest admirers. The 
simple answer, however, is, that centuries before Luther was born or 
thought of, the pious and devout in every part of the Christian world 
had protested against the increasing corruptions, and urged the necessity 
of reformation ; and though many attempts miscarried, the efforts of 
Wiclef, however abortive in his own country, had raised up elsewhere 
a church protesting against Rome, and fully constituted twenty years 
before the German reformer’s birth, and half a century before his 
mouth was opened to denounce the doctrine of indulgences ;* at the 
same time that the desirableness of a reformation was loudly discussed 
in every country of Europe. The papal attempts at universal inonarchy 
had averted the hearts of kings—the practical abuses of constrained 
celibacy, as exhibited in the lives of the sovereign pontiffs, as well as 
the inferior clergy, had destroyed the respect of the people +—the un- 


i 


* The Unitas Fratrum, or Church of the Bohemian Brethren, existed as a Pro- 
testant church, certainly in 1467, when their bishops and priests were ordained. See 
Regenvolscii, Hist. Eccl. Slavon., lib. i. p. 30, et seq. 

+ Amongst the many extravagances of the restless age in which we live, one of 
the most inconceivable is the attempt to revive the Ceelibate of the clergy, against 
which a Catena Patrum could easily be collected even from the avowed friends of the 
papacy. St. Bernard, Nic. de Clemanges, Pope Pius II., Erasmus, and a host of 
others, might be adduced to justify the severity of the poet :— 


‘** Sed tua precipué non intret limina quisquam 
Frater vel monachus, vel quavis lege sacerdos : 
Hos fuge : pestis enim nulla bac immanior,” &c. 
There is good reason for believing that even Bossuet himself, the renowned champion 
of Romanism, was privately married. (See Memoires anecdotes de la Cour et du 
Clergé de France. Londres: 1712.) That the effects of the Coclibate are not dif- 
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relenting cruelty of persecution had disgusted all who had the com. 
mon feelings of humanity, or terrified all who had any regard for per- 
sonal security—the opposition of papal divines to the revival of learn. 
ing had excited the suspicions of the thoughtful and the good—and 
religion, which ought to be the joy and solace of every afflicted heart, 
had become a yoke too intolerable to be borne ; and thousands, who 
knew not, and never had the opportunity of knowing the truth that 
could make them free, felt, nevertheless, that they were in a grievous 
bondage, groaved for deliverance, and those who had the opportunity 
received with joy the doctrine which burst their chains, and introduced 
their spirits into the glorious liberty of the gospel. Popery and slavery 
are inseparable. Civil and religious liberty are to this hour unknown 
in the Roman-catholic countries of Europe. Protestant chapels for 
foreigners are reluctantly tolerated at Rome; but woe to the subject 
of his holiness who should dare to confess himself a Protestant, or the 
minister who should make converts, or even encourage Romanists to 
come to his place of worship. Even Austria is still a rte te 
where the hand of power is stretched out, not to foster and protect, but 
restrain, and if possible extinguish truth. Constitutions, treaties, and 
the most solemn oaths, guaranteeing liberty of conscience, are un- 
able to resist the deadly genius of popery ; and therefore, in France, 
Bavaria, and Hungary, neither the voice of the law nor the best feel- 
ings of the people are able to prevent acts of tyranny and persecution, 
not to speak of the never-ceasing goadings of petty vexations, which 
make life itself a burden, and the so-called religion which inflicts them 
the execration of suffering humanity.* It was this universal feeling 
of grinding slavery and spiritual misery that everywhere prepared 
men’s minds for the reformation, and had, in the preceding century, 
caused its voice to be heard in the complaints of kings, the decisions 
of councils, and the pulpits of seceders. The Reformation was the 
great and glorious struggle of Christendom for the liberty of man and 
the truth of God—the struggle, indeed, of fallen men—and therefore 
not universally free either from the alloy oferror or sin, but, inasmuch 
as it was the contest of spirit and intellect with brute force, it is, with 
the exception of the first great battle of Christianity, the noblest effort 
recorded in the history of the human race, and the most beneficial in 
its effects and operations upon all the families of man. Where it has 
prospered, men have become great, happy, and free—and wherever it 
was forcibly expelled or extinguished, they have been debased, en- 


ferent in our own days, may be seen abundantly in the life of Scipio Ricci, bishop of 
Pistoia, who died in 1810, and whose efforts to reform the monks and nuns of his 
diocese brought down upon him the most bitter persecution, though his proposed 
reformation left the Roman theology untouched. See also “ Die catholische Kirche 
in Schlesien,” bya Roman-catholic Priest, and ‘‘ Das Ceelibat ans dem Gesicht- 
+ pms der Moral, des Richts, und der Politik betrachtet,” by a Roman-catholic 

yinan. 

* The persecution of the poor people in Zillerthal was noticed some time ago in 
an article in the Quarterly Review. The wrongs of the Protestants of Hungary, 
and the remnant of the Waldenses, still call for, if not the intervention of the Protes- 


tant powers of Europe, at least the sympathies of all who enjoy the blesseduess of re- 
ligious liberty. 
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slaved, broken in spirit, and dimmed in understanding and exposed to 
endless calamities. The country that gave birth to Cincinnatus and 
Scipio and Cicero, is now famous for contributing to the amusement 
of the world by its singing men and singing women. Spain lies low 
in intellectual prostration—shorn of all her possessions, her fleets and 
her commerce—politically extinct—unable to face a foe, or to restrain 
the turbulence of her own children. France escaped the same fate 
only by passing through the horrors of an infidel revolution, which, 
however dreadful, had at least the effect of neutralizing the benumb- 
ing effects of papal poison Austria is no longer the imperial head of 
Germany, but drags out a lingering existence only by virtue of her 
proximity and her national relationship to protestant Germanic states 
on the one side, and the vigour of Hungarian protestantism on the 
other; and Poland, that was once the eastern bulwark of Christen- 
dom, and the deliverer of Europe, has been blotted from the map of 
nations. Popery dried up the tide of national life, withered the arm 
of national strength, and quenched the flame of patriotism. It taught 
the clergy of Poland, that the interests of Rome were nearer and dearer 
than those of their country. To those interests, therefore, Polish 
energy, and talent, and wealth, and learning were devoted. Roman- 
ism triumphed, and Poland was destroyed. Such are the reflections 
excited by the history of the Reformation generally, and of Poland in 
particular,* 

The same causes, exactions, abuses, and oppressions, which, for 
three centuries before Luther, were preparing the Western world for a 
Reformation, worked in Poland also; and there was, besides, a strong 
feeling of nationality ; and especially a devoted attachment to their 
national language, which made them resist longer than most other 
nations the celebration of divine service in the alien language of Rome, 
and made them the more speedily return to the pure principles of that 
divine Spirit, who provided, by a stupendous miracle, that all men 
should hear in their own tongue the wonderful works of God, In the 
days of Methodius and Cyril, Christ was worshipped by Poles in their 
native language. Itis certain, that in the tenth century, in the church 
of the Holy Cross, near Cracow, the liturgy was in the national lan- 
guage. At the end of the fourteenth century, Hedvige, the queen, 
founded the college of the Slavonian brethren, whose liturgical books 
in the vernacular language are still extant ;f and it is the opinion of 
two learned Polish antiquaries—Siarezynski and Juszynski, both 
Roman-catholic priests, and therefore free from all suspicion of dog- 


* The reader is recommended to consult the History of the Polish Reformation, 
by the Count Valerian Krasinski, published in London in 1838-40, a work remark- 
able for the mild and tolerant spirit which pervades the whole, and which, though 
relating, with the most poignant grief, the evils and wrongs of his country, has never 
permitted the ardour of the patriot to triumph over the charity of the Christian. 

t This pious queen took care that the Bible should also exist in the vernacular 
language. ‘* Vetus et Novum Testamentum de Latino in Polonicum, circa an. 1590, 
translatum legit. Ejus studio motus Jagello Rex vocavit, anno 1394 in Poloniam, 
ex Bohemia Sacerdotes: qui vulgari Slavonica lingua, longo tempore sacra adminis- 
travit, extra muros Cracov. in oppido Cleparia dicto in templo sancte Crucis.” —Re- 
genvolscius, lib. i. p. 23. 


Vou. XXIX,—F eb. 1846, 
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matic bias—that this was common up to the fourteenth century, 
The Archbishop of Gnezno, Martin Tromba, who took a prominent 
part in the Council of Constance, was himself so anxious for divine 
worship in the language of the people, that he commanded a transla- 
tion of the liturgy into Polish, copies of which were preserved in the 
Zaluski library in Warsaw.* The feeling of nationality, and their 
inclinations to a reformation, was strengthened by their vicinity to 
Bohemia—a sister both in blood and language ; and where first the 
Waldenses, and afterwards the Hussites, led the way in the purification 
of the Christian church and doctrine from the corruptions which then 
abounded, The Polish youth commonly studied at Prague, and there 
was a constant intercourse between the two nations, so that the 
opinions of Wiclif and Huss were soon as common in Poland as 
Bohemia,+ and the methods adopted by the Roman bishops were not 
such as to win the brave and generous nation of the Poles, and were 
besides aonirery to the Polish constitution. The sight of a bishop, a 
countryman of their own, at the head of an army, laying siege to a 
town, in order to get possession of five Hussite preachers, or burning 
them publicly when he got them into bis power, were not likely to 
conciliate the Polish nobility, so many of whom had protested against 
the murder of Huss, at Constance. On the contrary, many of the 
first families embraced the doctrines of the Reformers, and as early as 
1431, a whole century before the Augsburg confession, a public dis- 
putation between the Hussite deputies and the Roman-catholic doc- 
tors of the University of Cracow, was permitted in the presence of the 
king and the senate. In this public disputation, one of the principal 
champions for the truth of the gospel, to the honour of the University 
of Oxford be it spoken, was Peter Payne, the Principal of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, In 1449, Andreas Galka, of Dobszyn, a master of arts 
of the University of Cracow, expounded the works of Wiclif in that 
city, and, ten years afterwards—i. e., in 1459—John Ostrorog, Pala- 
tine of Poznania, a man of the highest rank and character, publicly 
proposed to the Diet a reform of some of the worst practical abuses of the 
papal system. His propositions are those ofa calm and sober statesman, 
not theological, but very valuable, as exhibiting the feelings of the 
Polish laity, and the state of popery in Poland. ‘l'hey contain the com- 
plaints reiterated from every other corner of Europe concerning the 
menos of the popes, the sale of pardons, and the ignorance of the 
clergy. 

‘*It is to be lamented,” he. says, “that Italian perversity im- 
poverishes the kingdom of Poland by manifold exactions. Rome 


* This library was collected by two brothers of the name of Zaluski, both bishops, 
who presented it to their country. After the final partition of Poland, 1795, the 
Russians carried it away to Petersburg. 

t * One of the first martyrs of Huss’s reformation was a Pole. The indulgences 
being preached at Prague in 1411, two Bobemians, named Krzydelko and Halesz, 
and a Pole, called Stanislaw Paszek, a shoemaker by trade, excited by their zeal against 
such p erous doctrines, proclaimed them in the midst of the churches where 
they were preached to be falsehoods. They paid with their lives their generous eon- 


duct. The inhabitants of Prague interred their bodies with t respect, and Huss 
preached a sermon at their burial.”— Krasinski, vol. i. p. 6l, 
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draws annually large sums under the pretence of piety and religion, 
but in fact by means of superstition. A bishop never gets his conse- 
eration without paying some thousand ducats to the Roman pontiff, 
although the canon law leaves the consecration of bishops to arch- 
bishops. Our lenity and supineness have given the force of law to 
the Italian perversity and abuses. The annates were originally ob- 
tained for the expenses of a war against the Turks: the war has 
ceased, and the annates have remained. It is not right, therefore, to 
continue longer this tax of mistaken piety. The pope must not 
exercise tyranny under the pretence of religion.” ..,. “Is it 
not a deceit that the pope imposes upon us, in spite of the king 
and the senate, I do not know, what bulls, called indulgences? He 

ts money by assuring people that he absolves their sins; but God 
as said by his prophet, * My son, give me thy heart, and not money.’ 
The pope feigns that he employs his treasures for the erection of 
churches ; but, in fact, he employs them to enrich his relations, I 
will pass over in silence things that are still worse. There are monks 
who praise such fables. There is a great number of preachers and 
confessors who only think how to get the richest harvest, and who 
indulge themselves in luxuries after having plundered the poor people.” 
. - » “It is very bad, that convents are filled with idle and incapable 
people. St. Paul recommends to be cautious in bestowing ordination ; 
what scandal and what abuses have not arisen from such people. . . . 
The number of labourers and mechanics is continually diminishing. 
The reason of that diminution is, that everybody likes to wear the 
cowl, in order to lead an idle and useless life.”-—Krasinski, vol. i. 

pp. 94, 96, 97. 

\  Acentury later, the Synod of Lowicz, with the papal legate, Lippo- 
mani, at its head, makes a similar confession, but in mueh stronger 
language. 

“The Christian ministry is no longer entrusted to learning and 
virtue, but to such as have connexions, and are sometimes mere 
youths, or almost children, and who will not even endure the garment 
ofthe priest. We must not conceal our own faults, The regular and 
secular clergy are infected with the utmost profligacy of manners. 
They are addicted to luxury, avarice, debauchery, idleness, careless- 
ness; and, what is worse, the priests have no knowledge of the law of 
God.”—Krasinski, vol. i. p. 300. 

It would be most injust to deny that some of the stanchest and 
most effectual promoters of the Reformation were found in the clerical 
order. The public profession of protestantism in Dantzig, the first 
town of Poland that exhibited a reformed church, was effected almost 
entirely by the zeal of the clergy, regular as well as.secular. Even by 
by those who could not make up their minds to separate from Rome, 
not excepting many of the bishops, a reform was most ardently de- 
sired. The minds, therefore, both of laity and nobles, were fully 
prepared, so that when, in addition to the Bohemian brethren, the 
disciples of Luther aud Zuinglius came into Poland, the profession of 
Protestantism spread widely amongst the clergy, the nobles, and the 
citizens of towns, and the principles still farther. King Sigismund 
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was not hostile to the Reformation. Sigismund Augustus was favour- 
ably inclined. The nobles on their estates maintained religious liberty, 
so that the clergy, with the best intentions possible to suppress heresy 
by force, were preserved, against their will, from dipping their hands 
in blood. The Roman-catholic synod of Piotrkow, in 1552, deter. 
mined in vain on the extirpation of heresy, and in vain endeavoured 
to bribe the king with an offer of the heretic property to be confiscated. 
In vain was the sentence of death pronoun againsts priests, and 
nobles, and those of the humbler ranks, ‘The victims were few, but 
yet enough to show that as the Poles know how to die for their 
country, they know also how to suffer the torments of the martyr’s 
death for their religion. 

“ The bloody intentions [of the Roman-catholic church of Poland] 
were thwarted by the free institutions of the country, and by the . 
universal reluctance of the temporal magistrates to carry into execu- 
tion the barbarous decrees awarded by the ecclesiastical tribunals 
against their fellow-citizens, Except some solitary cases, as that of 
the rector of Kurow, and probably some few others, perpetrated in 
the darkness of the convent, and hidden by deep secrecy from the 
oe of an indignant public, the efforts of the clergy to perse- 
cute the heretics remained fruitless, and their attempt to re-invigorate 
the declining power of the church, by the adoption of severe measures 
against those who had seceded from its pale, produced a strong reac- 
tion, favourable to the professors of the reformed doctrines. The 
equestrian order, who had constantly evinced a great jealousy of the 
royal authority, and limited its extent, so as to ensure a perfect in- 
violability of their persons and property, perceived with terror the 
tendency manifested by the church to acquire a power that might 
hte more dangerous to their liberty than the authority of the monarch. 

he idea of becoming subject to the sway of a body which, directed 
by a foreign irresponsible leader, sought to usurp a right to decide 
about the honour, life, and property of the citizens, filled the minds of 
the Polish nobles with horror ; and the same outcry which was raised 
by the protestant Stadnicki, was uttered throughout Poland, even by 
t — a remained in the community of the Roman church.” 
—lbid, p. 178. 

The good-will of the syned, or at least of Lippomani, the papal 
legate, to persecute, was, however, exhibited in a dreadful tragedy, 
similar to that enacted lately at Damascus, and in which the Jews also 
were the principal sufferers. Having failed in the attempt to convict 
a canon of Przemysl of heresy, the synod endeavoured at least to have 
an auto-da-fé that might be serviceable in proving the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

“Dorothy Lazecka, a poor girl, was accused of having obtained 
from the Dominicans of Sochaczew a host, feigning to receive commu- 
nion. It was said that she wrapped that host in her clothes, and sold 
it afterwards to the Jews of a neighbouring village for three dollars 
and a gown embroidered with silk. ‘This host was said to have been 
carried by the Jews to the synagogue, where, being pierced with 
needles, it ematted a quantity of blood, which was collected into a 
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flask, and preserved for some religious rites. Notwithstanding the 
absurdity of this accusation, the legate seized that occurrence, which 
according to Roman-catholic authors most opportunely happened, in 
order to prove by a miracle the reality of the transubstantiation, and 
that the communion of two kinds was quite unnecessary, as the host 
contained the biood as well as the body of Christ.* The Jews tried 
in vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, arguing, that as their re- 
ligion permitted them not to believe the mystery of transubstantiation, 
they could never be supposed to try a similar experiment on the host, 
which they considered as a mere wafer. The synod, influenced by 
Lippomani, condemned them, as well as the unfortunate woman, to be 
burnt alive. This iniquitous sentence could not, however, be put into 
execution without the erequatur of the king, which could not be ex- 
ted to be obtained from the enlightened Sigismund Augustus, 
he Bishop of Chelm, Przerembski, who was at the same time vice- 
chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king of the above-men- 
tioned case, which he described in expressions of a pious horror, and 
entreated the monarch not to allow that such a crime committed 
against the divine Majesty should go unpunished. Myszkowski, a 
grand dignitary of the crown, who was a protestant, became so indig- 
nant at this report, that he could not restrain his anger, and was only 
prevented by the presence of the king from using violence against the 
prelate, the impiety and absurdity of whose accusation he exposed in 
strong language. The monarch declared that he would not believe 
sich absurdities, and sent an order to the starost of Sochaczew to re- 
lease the accused party ; but the vice-chancellor forged the exequatur, 
by attaching the royal seal without the knowledge of the monarch, 
and sent an order that the sentence of this synod should be immedi- 
ately carried into execution. The king was informed of the forgery, 
and he instantly despatched a messenger to prevent its effects, It was, 
however, too late, and the act, to stigmatize which we have no ade- 
quate expression, was perpetrated before the arrival of the royal 
message.” —Krasinski, vol. 1. 304—7. 

That the minds of the Poles were revolted by such atrocity under 
the pretence of religion, it is needless to say. 

The general feelings of the nation were manifested at the Diet of 
1552, when it was declared, that to the bishops belonged only the cog- 
nizance of spiritual causes, but that they had no right to inflict civil 
penalties, and that their sentence involved no civil or political conse- 
quences; and thus, in the middle of the sixteenth century, was reli- 

ious liberty made the law of Poland, the only opposers being the 
man bishops, who, in their indignation, left the eT of the senate, 
and threatened to resign their senatorial dignities, Protestantism now 
flourished.. It reckoned the chief nob!es of Poland amongst its ad- 
herents, as Nicholas Prince Radzivil, palatine of Wilna, Martin 
Zborowski, palatine of Kalish, Raphael Lerzezynski, palatine of Rava, 


* “The following evidence on this subject is given by a zealous Roman-eatholic 

writer:—Effecit Lippomanus ut de sacrilega puella et Judais supplicium sumeretur, et 

stio a laicis proiposita de usw calicis divino miraculo dejudicaretur,— Starowolski 
Synodor.” 
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Andreas Gorka, castellan of Posnania, &c. It soon spread through 
Polish Prussia, and by the year 1569, Lutheranism was legally esta- 
blished in all its provinces. It was also the religion of Livonia, whilst 
churches of the Bohemian brethren and the Helvetic confession arose 
through Great and Little Poland. In Lithuania alone, in five hundred 
churches the mass had ceased, and protestant worship was cele- 
brated. And it is said, that the total number of churches lost to 
Romanism, including 600 in the diocese of Cracow, amounted to 2000, 
Indeed, so strong was the protestant interest, that at the confederated 
Diet of January 6, 1573, the Romanists themselves proposed a measure 
insuring not only security, but perfect equality to all religious confes- 
sions. The measure became law, and was sworn to by Henry of 
Anjou, as a preliminary to his accession to the throne of Poland. — 
Thus the cause of the Reformation appeared to prosper, and its funda- 

mental principle of religious liberty to triumph ; but its triumph was 
short-lived. The means by which it had so rapidly advanced tended 
to as rapid a decline—and there were vigilant and powerful enemies, 
ready to avail themselves of every opportunity, and who were deter- 
mined by all means to extirpate what they considered heresy. ‘The 
chief means of the rapid spread of the reformed doctrines in Poland 
were, first, the number of instruments employed, the Bohemian 
brethren, the Lutherans, and the followers of the Helvetic churches ; 
and secondly, the power, privileges, and protection of the nobles. 
The fact of three different confessions was sure to beget discord, and 
to prevent the application of the united strength of the Protestants. 
The Lutheran party especially never understood the principles of tole- 
ration or charity. Their whole gospel consisted in the doctrine of con- 
substantiation, and for this they were ready to sacrifice liberty of con- 
science, the safety of their brethren and their own,—some of their 
ministers even preaching that it was better to return to Romanism or 
join the Jesuits, than belong to a Reformed church, All attempts at 
the union of these discordant materials were unavailing. The Con- 
sensus Sandomiriensis was indeed effected, and externally adopted, 
but the external union, for it never was more, was soon dissolved, and 
even whilst it lasted, contributed little to the stability of their common 
welfare. ‘The attempts themselves were unwise, and founded on a 
wrong principle, that of joining together in unity of confession, those 
who differed, not only in matters of discipline, but in points of doctrine 
which they considered fundamental, No such unity can be effected 
without a sacrifice of the conscience by one of the parties, and union 
on such terms can never be desired by those who know that love of 
truth is the very essence of religion and the first requisite to acceptable 
worship. Christian charity and wisdom ought to have taught them to 
unite in things lawful for the security of themselves and the mainten- 
ance of the common truth dear to all, But unfortunately their minds 
were bent upon a dogmatic consent, and that was clearly impossible. 
The Protestants remained therefore divided and jealous of each other 
—sometimes even voluntarily giving their strength to popery,—and 
thus became an easy prey to their enemies. Their dependence on the 
protection and contributions of the nobles was more fatal still. The 
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nobles were absolute monarchs on their own estates ; where, therefore, 
they embraced the Reformation, they;were able to uphold it, but when, 
from love of the world and carelessness, they returned to the Roman 
church, not only were their contributions withdrawn, but ‘their abso- 
lute power enabled them to expel or to crush the churches and schools 
of which before they had been the patrons and protectors. Polish pro- 
testantism depended altogether on the voluntary system. Inthe time, 
therefore, of its prosperity, its funds for the support of ministers, 
churches, and schools, and especially for the academic instruction of 
candidates for orders, were precarious. In the time of adversity the 

totally failed. Even at this present hour, if the protestant schools 
and ministers, and the theological students, were not supported by the 
Russian government, the protestant churches in that part lately called 
the kingdom of Poland would probably expire, from want of a subsist- 
ence.* The hasty secession of the nobility from a religion which they 
had embraced so zealously, and maintained with so much warmth, and 
often with so much risk, is more incomprehensible. Some who had 
embraced antitrinitarian doctrines, probably passed on to religious ins 
difference, and therefore returned to the profession of that which was 
most for their temporal advantage, though, on the whole, Socinianism 
exercised but little influence on the decline of the Reformation. 
Others were disgusted at the eternal and angry disputes of the pro- 
testant theologians, and preferred the dead form of apparent unity. 
The intrigues and persecutions of the Romanists, especially of the 
Jésuits, were, however, the chief cause of the defections from Protest- 
antism, and the final overthrow of the Polish Reformation. But this 


part of the subject I must reserve for another agama yy &e. ‘ 
M. C. 


REPLY TO “THETA LANCASTRIENSIS” CONCERNING THE PRO. 
PHECIES OF THE FUTURE GLORY OF THE CHURCH, 


Rev. Sir,—I presume I shall be correct in stating that almost all 
classes of professing Christians, however differing in opinion in respect 
to particulars, are agreed in expecting a period as yet to come, when 
a state of general holiness will exist on earth, such as the world has 
never yet witnessed since man was driven from Paradise, ‘The words 
of the Prophets, in poenges familiar to all who are in the habit of 
reading or hearing the Holy Scriptures, very distinctly predict a 
period, when the truth of God shall triamph over all the opposition 
with which it has so long contended, and the general blessedness of 
the world will be the happy result. I am not aware of any excep- 
tions to this general belief, save in the case of a few who, with your 
correspondent Theta Lancastriensis, regard these predictions as “de- 
scriptive of that holiness and purity which the gospel was designed to 
produce, and which it would produce, were its blessed effects not pre- 
vented by the wickedness sot, perverseness of man,” I remember to 
have been surprised some years ago on meeting with the expression of 


* In Lithuania, the Protestant churches, by having some endowment, are more 
secure, 
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the same idea in a sermon of Mr. Froude, and (if I mistake not) also 
in one or more sermons of Mr. Newman. Views of a similar descri 
tion are also stated by Mr. Gipps in his treatise “on the first resur- 
rection.” All these writers seem to have been led to this conclusion 
by the consideration, that no such universal state of holiness and 
essedness has ever yet taken place, nor does the history of the church 
make it probable that, by such agency as has hitherto been employed, 
‘it ever will be realized. Moreover, they very correctly state that 
many of our Lord’s declarations and parables clearly foretel, as your 
correspondent observes, ‘that the righteous and the wicked shall exist 
in the same church even to the end of the world.” Connecting, as | 
presume they all do, the second advent of our Lord with the idea that 
this material universe will then be utterly annihilated, they are neces- 
sarily driven to find some method of explaining the prophecies alluded 
to, which will be consistent with what those parables and declarations 
so manifestly teach. Apparently, however, the notion above stated 
does not altogether satisfy the mind of Theta Lancastriensis, for he 
adds, after the words which I have quoted, ‘which holiness and 
purity, having their commencement in the church below, shall be 
perfected in the church above.” But the passages of the prophets under 
consideration (Isaiah, xi. 60, Zech, xiv., to which we may add Daniel, 
vii. 27, and Rev. xi. 15,) speak manifestly of what is to take place 
upon this earth and not partly here and partly in some other locality. 
Moreover, they as clearly foretel a holy and glorious state of the church 
and the world, very far exceeding anything that has yet been realized ; 
unless we suppose them to “ describe things comparatively small under 
the greatest images”—a supposition most dishonouring to Almighty 
God, for, as Bishop Horsley very justly observes, “the hyperbole is 
a figure which never can be admitted in the Divine promises ; on the 
contrary, it is always to be presumed that more is meant than the 
highest figures can express adequately.” (Bibl. Crit. Isa. xxxiii. 20.) 
Equally dishonouring to God appears to me the idea, that the wicked- 
ness and perverseness of man should be regarded as capable of frus- 
trating what the Almighty has so repeatedly and so absolutely declared 


that it is his design to bring to pass; and the more so, since the ful- 


filment of these * sr ones is nothing else than the eventual and com- 
plete triamph o 


God and his cause over the powers of evil, on that 
very scene where their efforts have been permitted for a season to 
obtain a species of temporary success. With the great event of the 
restoration of Israel, the accomplishment of these prophecies is ever 
seen to be most closely connected ; and while this js foretold in the 
most absolute and positive terms, the wickedness of man is particularly 
alluded to, and it is specially declared that this shall form no obstacle 
to the execution of the designs of Almighty power and love—See 
Ezekiel, xxxvi. 32: “ Not for your sakes do I this, saith the Lord God, 
be it known unto you: be ashamed and confounded for your own 
“rs O house of Israel ;” v. 36—“I the Lord have spoken it, 
an 


l will do it.” See also Isaiah, lvii. 17, 18. The idea of Theta 
Lancastriensis, Mr. Froude, and othe 


plain letter of Scripture iteelt rs, is thus met and refuted by the 
itself, 
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Believing, as I most firmly do, that not one jot or tittle of the words . 


of God shall pass away until all be fulfilled, and therefore confidently 


believing that all the glorious prospects held forth by his prophets will, ia. 
due time, be realized ; the only way in which the parables and declara-_ 


tions of our Lord, which “ Theta Lancastriensis” alludes to, can be re- 
conciled with the predictions in question, appears to me to be by receiv- 
ing the view of Bishop Horsley, stated at the close of my last letter—viz., 
that the second advent of our blessed Lord is synchronical with the 
restoration of Israel ; other scriptural arguments of great force, besides 
the one noticed by your correspondent, may be mentioned in order to 
prove that the glorious times foretold by the prophets cannot precede 
the second advent ; and arguments, as it seems to me, equally forcible, 
may he drawn from holy Scripture, to prove that that most important 
of all events stands closely connected with the final accomplishment 
of God’s wonderful purposes towards His ancient and chosen people. 
I shall be glad to add some further remarks on these subjects, unless 
~ some abler student may be inclined to take the matter in hand. 

I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, ae pi 


SEELEY’S EDITIONS OF FOX, 


My pear Sir,—A friend has sent me the Record Newspaper. for the 
. Ist January, in the leading article of which I am reproached with 
silence respecting M. D’Aubigné and Fox. As to the former, I really 
thought I had sufficiently replied in the notes to the second edition of 
the Dark Ages. That being the work in which the offence was given, 
I thought it the fittest place for the vindication of it. I am not aware 
that M. D’Aubigné has made any reply to what I there stated. | 

But the Record also complains, in its usual pleasant, humorous way, 
that it has “ not lately heard of” me “as ‘a Foxhunter ;’” and I will 
not deny that I have been somewhat remiss, and have written nothing 
for a long time. I have several times thought of doing it, and really 
would have done it, but that I knew not what to write. So much has 
appeared in the Magazine on the subject of Messrs. Seeley, and 
Cattley and ‘Townsend’s performances, that I should have been glad to 
announce the completion of the work, in which they were so fitly 
united, or to have reported progress, if there had been any; or there 
being, as I believe there has been, no progress at all, to have recorded 
some penitent acknowledgment from the parties concerned in such a 
peculiar transaction. But nothing of the kind has offered me an occa- 
sion for writing, and I have had plenty of other occupation. 

Yet I quite agree with the Record that the subject should not be 
dropped. 1 think it should be from time to time revived, were it only 
as a matter of literary history ; for, I suppose, such a thing never ha 
pened before ; and unless one preserves some memoranda, people will 
soon come to doubt whether it could have happened at all. It has 
now been going on so long, that it seems most rational to throw these 
little memoranda (which contains I am sorry to say, almost all that I 
know) into the form of annals, thus :— 
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1836. Ap. 15. At a meeting of Irish clergy at the Rotunda in 
Dublin, the Rev. Mr, Bickersteth announced his belief that 
Messrs, Seeley were going to reprint Fox's Martyrology, a work 
“ full of genuine reformation principles.’’ 

In the month of May, if not before, Messrs. Seeley issued a 

us of a new edition, in which they engaged to deliver 

the whole work to subscribers in eight volumes, “including ap- 

pendices, indices, &c.” for four guineas, pledging themselves that 

the price would be raised to non-eubsoribers. They “ hoped” 

(they were too scrupulous to say more) to deliver a volume every 
second month. 

1837. Jan. Ist. Every copy ofthe projected edition of 2000 having 
been subscribed m4 Vol. Il. was published ; the first volume of 
the work being reserved to bring up the rear with the Life of 
Fox, the “appendices, indices, &c.” 

In the course of the same year (I believe, in May and July,) 
Vols, III. and LV. were issued. 

1838, At different times in the year, (I believe, in February, June, 
and December,) Vols. V. VI. and VII. were issued. 

1839. In the course of the year, Vol. VIII. was issued. 

1840. Nota line published. 

1841. In the latter end of the year, (my copy reached me in 
November,) Vol, I. was published. This was to have contained 
the “ appendices, indices, Wc. ;.’ but instead of these important parts 
of the work, it contained an acknowledgment that the book had 
been so badly edited, that the publishers proposed to furnish their 
subscribers with from TWO TO THREE HUNDRED CANCELS, which 
those subscribers were to stick into their books as well as they 
could ; and these cancels, with the apperdices, indices, and “a 
few et ceteras,” were to form a ninth or supplementary volume, for 
which it was hoped the subscribers would not object to pay, 
though they had been distinct] cero that the whole should 
be contained in eight volumes for the price of four guineas, which 
sum they had alone paid. The publishers stated their “ pur- 
oy to deliver this ninth, or as they called it, “ further volume,” 

the subscribers did not object to pay for it, (they did not say 
how much,) “as early as practicable in the coming year’’ (i. ¢., in 
1842.) As far as I know, nobody did object to this proposal ; ‘for 
the obvious reason, that without this “ further volume,” our eight 


volumes, already paid for, would be only worth about the value 
of their weight as waste 


1842. Not a word of the « further volume.” We could only re- 
volve the leaves of our odd volumes, and guess which, among so 
manos deserved it, were to be cancelled, and how long it 

be before we should get the “A pendices, Indices,” &c., 
and what we should have a pay for sheen, and how high the 


price would be raised to non-subscribers, and “a few et ceteras.” 
1848. Do, 


1844. Do, 
1845. Do 
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And now that 1846 has arrived, 1 am not aware that anythin 
whatever has been done to redeem the pledges given so freely, and! 
broken with such cool effrontery. Our copies are still imperfect, 
and worth only the price of odd volumes. Still more completely to 
destroy their value, the publishers have employed the eight thousand 
guineas which they have got from us, or a part of them, in stereotyping 
the types set up for our edition, and in. correcting some hund of 
the horrible blunders which disgrace it. Having done so, they are 
enabled, at an expence of little more than printing and paper, to offer 
to those who were non-subscribers to our edition, (the very persons 
with reference to whom the publishers were pledged to raise the price,) 
a reprint of the work cheaper, as well as more correct, than ours can 
be made even when we have bought and paid for the two or three 
hundred cancels, and stuck them into our books. How much of this in 
new edition has been published, Ido not know; but a writer in the ag 
British Magazine, who styles himself, “ An Admirer of the old Mar- ih a 
tyrologist,” states that Messrs, Seeley, “ by marking out words or lines, i i‘ 
and by cancelling, when needful, entire pages, | just imagine what sort _ 
of goods they have been selling us,| they have been endeavouring, 
they say, [from which cautious phrase one may, if one gr infer 
that the “ Admirer’’s was not the “publisher” of the Old Martyrolo- 

., gist,] for the last two years to bring the work to a perfect state. They 
have lately [the letter was published on the Ist March, 1843,] issued 
new pro and they boast that by applying to the seven thousand 
subscribers to the Parker Society, they find it easier to gain support 
now than it was in 1836, and that their second list of subscribers fills. 
more rapidly than their first.*’’ Indeed, it seems probable that the 
new edition had then been some time in progress, for in a letter to 
Messrs, Seeley aud Burnside, from Lord Ashley, dated, “ St. Giles’ 
House, December 9, 1842,” his lordship says, “ With the most heart- 
felt prayer to God that it may please him to prosper your undertaking, 
I am, gentlemen, your very obedient and humble servant.’’+ How 
far his lordship really knew the nature of the transaction to which he 
was committing himself may be reasonably and charitably doubted. 

I am sorry that my information on the subject is so meagre; but I 
believe that what I have said is true as far as it goes, and if I learn 
anything worth communicating, I shall be very happy to let you know, 
In the meantime, Iam, &c., 


S. R. Mair.anp. 


MR. TOWNSEND’S HARMONY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Sitr,—May I request permission to offer a few remarks upon a passage i 
in the first volume of Mr. Townsend’s Harmony of the New Testa- i 
ment. Having had already occasion, in a public lecture, to censure } - 


* British M ne, for Mareh, 1843, vol. xxiii. p. 300. 
+ The letter will be found at full length in the British Magazine for F ’ 
1843, p. 212, That number and the two following contain a good deal on 
subject. 
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the doctrines there set forth, I think it but fair to the author to pnt my 
objections in print, that he may have an opportunity of showing that 
I have mistaken his meaning. The passage is as follows, in his note 
on the appearance of the angel to the shepherds. “ The glory of the 
shechinah, the visible manifestation of the presence of God, is 
now beheld for the first time during many centuries, and the heavenly 
multitude were the attendants of our blessed Lord, when he left the 
glory of his Father to enter on the scene of his humiliation and suffer- 
ings, for which his mortal body was now prepared. The logos, or divine 
nature, might at this time perhaps have united itself to the body or- 
dained to receive it. It might now only have left the glory in which 
it had tabernacled in heaven. That which was within the womb of 
the Virgin was human only: a human body and a human soul. It 
was perfect man. ‘That which was divine might have been only 
united to the body in this state, when the perfect child was born. 
Then the perfect God became united to the perfect man, of a reason- 
able soul and human flesh subsisting.’’—vol. i. pp. 65, 66, 

This passage, as it appears to me, states distinctly that the union of 
the divine and human nature of Christ did not take place till after the 
birth of the Virgin’s child: an opinion which was ranked among the 
heresies of Nestorius, and rejected by every succeeding age of the 
church. It is perfectly immaterial whether or not Nestorius held the 
opinion ; it is sufficient for my purpose that it was condemned by the 
council of Ephesus. “ Non enim primo vulgaris quispiam homo ex 
virgine ortus est, in quem Dei verbum deinde sese demiserit : sed in 
ipso utero carni unitum, secundum carnem progenitum dicitur; utpote 
sum carnis generationem sibi ut propriam vindicans.” * 

The opinion attributed to Nestorius was probably put forward at an 
earlier period, for we find the following explicit condemnation of it in 
the works of St. Ambrose—* Ineffabiliter sibi ex ea templum eedificare 
et hoc sibi ab ipsa conceptione unire, non co-eeternum ex sua sub- 
stantia ceelitus delatum corpus, sed ex substantiee nostree massa, hoc est, 
ex Virgine id assumens et sib: ipsi uniens.”— Ambros. Op, tom. ii. p. 
370, Ed. Bened. 

Let me, however, confine my remarks to our own church; and I 
think it will be easy to show from its creeds, articles, and liturgy that 
the doctrine it teaches is, to use the words of Bishop Horsley, “the 
faith transmitted to us from the primitive ages, that the eternal Word, 
who was in the beginning with God and was God, .so joined himselt 
to the holy thing which was formed in Mary's womb, that the two 
natures, from the commencement of the Virgin's conception, became 


And, first, as to the Creeds: “ Which was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” This article, says Bishop Pearson, 
at the first beginning, or by virtue of its connexion, can impart no less 
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than this most certain but miraculous truth—that He which was be- 
gotten by the Father before all worlds, was now in the fulness of tinte 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary. The 
same sort of argument was urged by Cyril against Nestorius, from the 
order of the words in the Nicene creed. 

The second Article states that “ the Son, which is the word of the 
Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin of her 
substance.” Upon this passage Bishop Burnet remarks, “ that it does 
not require any long or laboured proof, since the texts of Scripture are 
so express, nothing but wild extravagance can withstand them ;” and 
Bishop Beveridge quotes the following passage from Ignatius, as 
affirming it in the strongest manner: “ Mary did therefore truly con- 
ceive a body having God inhabiting in it, and God the Word was 
truly born of the Virgin, clothed with a body of the like passions with 
us. He was truly conceived in the womb who formeth all men in 
the womb, and made himself a body of the blood of the Virgin, only 
without the help of man. He was carried in the womb the set time 
as we are, and was truly born as we are.” 

The Liturgy is in strict conformity with this doctrine. In the 
collect for Christmas-day, we pray to God who hast given his only 
begotten Son to take our nature upon him, and to be born of a pure 
virgin; and in the preface at the communion service give thanks to 
the same Almighty Being for giving his Son Jesus Christ, who was 
made very man of the substance of the Virgin Mary his mother. It 
is unnecessary to pursue the subject further, 

I deeply regret being called _ to comment with such severity 
upon a passage in Mr. Townsend’s work. ‘To the ability with which 
it is in general executed, and to its usefulness for the theological 
student, [ am most willing to bear testimony, but these very circum- 
stances obliged me to point out any mistake where doctrine of so much 
importance is involved.—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

C, R. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


ON A LITERAL{RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO THE LAND OF 
CANAAN, IN REPLY TO M N. D. 


Rev. Sirn,—As M. N. D. receives in a literal sense verses 6—8 of 
Isaiah, (cap. xi.) referring to Rom. viii. 19—21,* as confirming 
that sense, I am bound to admit that there is no inconsistency in his 
interpretation of verses 1], 12. This, however, does not diminish 
my objection to his mode of interpretation. 

He argues that as the first return of the Jews from the Babylonish a. 
captivity was literal, so also must the second return be literal. No- q 


* The words in verse 2], that the creature itself shall be delivered from a bondage | 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God, and in verse 23, ‘‘ and e 
not only they but ourselves also,” &c., sufficiently show that the apostle is speaking 

of mankind, and not of all creation, animate and inanimate, as M, N. D. appears to 

understand See also Mark, xvi. 15; Colos. i, 23. 
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thing is more usual with the prophets than to represent spiritual 
blessings by outward and material figures, by illustrations drawn from 
material objects. Thus Isaiah, in chap. xxv. 6, “ And in this 
mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat 
things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined.’’ In these words Isaiah, under this 
figurative language, intends to proclaim the rich and abundant spiri- 
tual privileges which all nations would enjoy under the reign of the 
Messiah, In the 5th chap, also, the church of Israel is described under 
the figure of a vineyard, the prophet explaining in literal language 
his own meaning: “ for the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house 
of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant.” Why, then, 
under the idea of a second restoration—of being permitted to dwell in 
their own land, the land of their fathers, that —_ of the dearest 
hopes and wishes of the true Israelite—why should it be deemed ex- 
travagant to understand the prophet as prefiguring the superior spiri- 
tual blessings and advantages which they would enjoy, when the de- 
sire of all nations was come: dwelling in their own land implying 
rest, security, stability, the highest of earthly sig, oe Besides, 
there is high authority for this mode of interpretation. In the prophet 
Amos, chap. ix. 1], 12, there occurs the following prophecy :— 
“In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 
and close up the breaches thevectt and I will raise up his ruins, and | 
will build it as in the days of oid, that they may possess the remnant 
of Edom, and of all the heathen, which are called by my name, saith 
the Lord that doeth this.""* Now this prophecy was delivered before 
the return of the Jews from the captivity at Babylon. On the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, for which M. N. D. contends, the prophecy 
would mean, that the city and temple of David should be rebuilt, and 
that the Jews were to possess the remnant of Edom, &c. But under 
this temporal benefit and advantage of rebuilding the city and temple 
of David is concealed a deeper meaning, a high spiritual blessing— 
the conversion of the Gentiles, St. James expressly affirming, how 
God at first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his 
name, (See Acts, xv. 14.) It is foreign to my present object to do 
more than notice the discrepancy between the original and the version 
of it in the Acts, the Apostle, it appears, having mainly followed the 
version of the Septuagint. 

Again, these following words of the Psalmist, (Psal. xcv. 11): 
“ Unto whom I sware in my wrath that they should not enter into 
my rest,’’ are considered by St. Paul as having a reference not merely 


* The latter verse may be thus translated: “ That the remnant of Edom may pos- 
sess (it), and all the heathen on whom my name is called,” &c., by considering the 
particle Mx as the sign of the nominative, examples of which construction are not 
wanting. See Gesenius’s Lex. rub voce; also 1 Sam. xvii. 34; 2 Reg. vi. 5, &c. This 
translation brings the passage much nearer into agreement with the translation of it 
in the Acts. The other difference appears to have been occasioned by reading for the 
verb, to possess, the verb, to seek ; and for the word Edom the word man, the dif- 
ference between which is exceedingly slight in the original. The meaning is sub- 
stantially the same. 
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to the rest of Canaan, but to the eternal rest of heaven. Heb. iv. 1, | 
« Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being left us of entering into his — 


rest, any of you should seem to come short of it,” &c. 

With respect to Jerem. iii. 17, M. N. D. seems to me to affix any- 
thing but a literal meaning to the words “ all nations shall be gathered 
unto Jerusalem.’ ‘The help of figure is surely necessary, if we under- 
stand them to be fulfilled by Jerusalem being made the metropolis of 
the world.* But admitting, for the sake of argument, that this is the 
true signification of the words, the difficulty is not at an end. For, 
not to mention the cleaving in the midst of the Mount of Olives, and 
the remnant of all the nations that are left having to go up to Jerusa- 
lem, year by year, (see Zechar. xiv. 2 and 16,) the Gentiles are to 
have a portion in the land of Canaan equally with the true Israelite : 
for so I understand Ezek. xlvii, 22, “‘ And it shall come to pass that 
ye shall divide it by lot for an inheritance unto you, and to the 
strangers that sojourn among you . . . . they shall have inheritance 
with you among the tribes of Israel.” This prophecy was not fulfilled 
after the return of the Jews from Babylon, (see Nehem. chap. xiii. 
3 and 25,) and remains yet to be fulfilled. It seems much better to 
interpret this and similar passages as having a spiritual signification, 
us referring to that mystery which, in other ages, was not made known 
unto the sons of men... . that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the 
Gospel. Ephes. iii, 5, 6.+ 

That David in the original means the beloved, I readily admit; but 
in this passage (Ezek. xxxvii. 34, 35,) it is, 1 contend, a proper name, 
not an epithet, as Jacob, in the same verse. See also Isaiah, lv. 3, as 
compared with Acts, xiii. 34. 

The declaration from Bishop Horsley, that the restoration of the 
Jews will be one of the first things at the second advent, does not re- 
move the inconsistency which M. N. D.’s mode of interpretation 
creates between the Old-Testament prophecies and parables of our 
Lord: for if the second advent—by which I understand the coming 
of Christ to judgment, be coeval with the restoration of the Jews, then 
what becomes of the Millennium—the reign of the saints on earth for 
a thousand years: or if by the second advent be meant the coming 
of Christ to reign with his saints on earth for the period above-men- 
tioned, this plainly contradicts the express declaration of Christ, that 
the tares and the wheat shall grow together until the end of the world, 

There are various other arguments against the literal restoration of 
the Jews to the land of Canaan, which have lately been urged by an 
abler pen than mine, and to which M. N, D. has made an elaborate 
reply. It would therefore be occupying your pages unnecessarily to 
protract the discussion at greater length.—I remain, yours respectfully, 


Bracewell, Gisburne. TuHeta LANCASTRIENSIS, 
P, S.—I am much obliged by G, B,’s remarks on my former com- 


* See Jeremiah, li. 44. 
t Adopting St. Augustine's view that “ ecclesia sine macula et ruga et omnibus 
gentibus congregata . .. . ipsa est terra beatorum, terra viventium.” 
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munication, and especially for bringing to my notice the valuable 
remarks from Mr. Maitland’s inquiry into the grounds on which the 


prophetic period of Daniel and St. John has been supposed to consist 
of 1260 years. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 


Str,—It is stated by Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, that Arfastus, Bishop of Helmstadt, in Germany, was Chan- 
cellor in 1073: and he adds, “that as he never was preferred to an 
English bishopric, we have no means of accurately tracing his history, 
or explaining the fact of a German bishop being an English chan- 
cellor.”” May I ask for information from some of your correspondents, 
who have readier access: to authoritative documents than I have, 
whether this prelate was not Arfastus or Herfastus, Bishop of Nor- 
wich in 1070,* 

Your obedient servant, N: 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Biblia Ecclesia Polyglotta, The proper Lessons for Sundays; from the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament ; together with the whole of the Book of Psalms, in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and English. Edited by F. Iliff, D.D., Trin. Coll., 


Cambridge ; Head Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
London, Bagster. 4to. 


Tae comparison of the different versions with the original, throws so 
much light on the meaning of the sacred writers, that any attempt at 
supplying the student with the advantages of a polyglott, even if it 
extend but to portions of the Holy Scripture, ought to be encouraged. 
The present volume is very beautifully printed, and as the Psalter con- 
tains both the English translations, it will be found convenient even to 
those few who have the good fortune to possess one of the larger poly- 
glotts; while, to the majority of the clergy, to whom such books are 
pretty nearly inaccessible, this volume will afford assistance which they 
cannot have elsewhere. At the end of the preface, Dr. Iliff has re- 
printed the publishers’ announcement of their wish to bring out a poly- 
glott, which should contain all that is valuable in Walton’s, the Com- 
plutensian, the Paris, and the Antwerp polyglotts, and be more com- 
plete than any of them. It is indeed exceedingly to be desired tbat 
such an undertaking should receive the support it deserves. And a 


* There can be no doubt that this bishop is the person meant ; and Lord Campbell 
may be forgiven for not knowing that instead of being bishop of Helmstadt, in Ger- 
many, he was bishop of Helmham, or Elmham, in Norfolk. Herfastus was the prelate 


in whose time the see was removed to Thetford, whence it was afterwards transferred 
to Norwich. 
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melancholy reflection it is, that, while any project of this description is 
found so difficult to be carried into execution, thousands and tens of 
thousands of pounds are every year wasted on useless, foolish, and 
mischievous publications. Yet, if really competent persons were an- 
nounced as the editors of a work so manifestly desirable, it is hard to 
be supposed, that those who regard the Holy Scriptures in the light in 
which the English Church regards them, would not be found ready in 
sufficient numbers, to give an enterprising publisher the encourage- 
ment he has a right to expect. 


Remarks on the Parthenon. By R. C. Lucas, Sculptor. Salisbury, Brodie, 
8vo. pp. 61. 


Any one who wishes to appreciate the marbles and casts in the British 
Museum, will find this volume full of interest and instruction. To 
offer an opinion on the disputed questions connected with these splendid 
remains, or the merits of the various restorations, must be left to the 
pens of professional writers, 


Lectures on the Principal Types of the Old Testament. By the Rev. J. Jones, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Andrew’s Church, Liverpool. Vol. I. London: 
Hatchard. Small 8vo, pp. 308. 


Tax principle on which Mr. Jones proposes to expound the types he has 
himself explained in his introductory lecture. “In the interpretation of 
scriptural types, special caution is required; for lack of which, not 
only have many errors been committed, but great indignity has been 
thrown around things sacred and sublime. It is important, in the 
first place, to decide what are really and properly types, and what are 
not. And, with a view to this, we must take, not our own fancy, but 
the declarations of the inspired volume, for our unerring guide. 
Whatever persons or events recorded in the Old Testament are found 
expressly referred to by Christ and his Apostles, as designed to pre- 
figure things corresponding to them in the New, may safely be treated 
as types. But where this is not the case—where they are either not 
referred to by the Evangelists or Apostles, or referred to only in the 
way of illustration, it is unwise and inexpedient, if not absolutely un- 
lawful, to speak of them asjtypes.’”’ In a volume, setting out with a 
principle so sound and judicious, the reader may expect to find an 
equal degree of good sense in the treatment of the types, and with 
few exceptions he will have no cause to feel disappointed, while the 
tone of earnest, affectionate, and practical piety, in which the lectures 
are written, renders one unwilling to qualify the language of approval. 
But, in several instances, Mr. Jones has fallen into an imaginative 
style of writing, which bears too much resemblance to Mr. Oakeley’s 
school of meditation. Whatever may be the poetical and rhetorical 
merits of such writing, rp! cannot mitigate the fact that it not only 
obscures the meaning of the sacred text, but tends in no small cy 
to prevent those who indulge in it, whether ministers or people, 

deriving the benefit which the text, as it stands, is designed to convey. 


Vou. XAIX.—F% 1846, P 
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The observation is made with no unfriendly feeling ; far from it. Mr. 
Jones has evidently a sincere reverence for Holy Scripture, and it will 
be matter of real thankfulness if this remark will lead Mr. Jones to 
consider the subject with the seriousness its importance deserves before 
he proceeds to publish a second volume. It is a plain duty to endeavour 
to understand the Holy Scriptures, and to assist one’s congregation to 
understand them. But the attempt to realize circumstances and 
events, by meditation and invention, is, in truth, a very questionable 
employment. It may even be doubted whether it be a lawful one. 
And it will probably be not too much to say, that, the edification 
which the outline given to us in Holy Scripture is designed to pro- 
duce, will be diminished exactly in proportion as the reader is dissatis- 
fied with the vagueness of that outline, and seeks to render it edifying 
by filling it up with pictures drawn by his own imagination. Mr. 
Jones very probably is unconscious of any intention of this sort, but 
the evils of this imaginative state of exposition are not the less certain 
on that account—perhaps the danger is increased by the recommenda- 


tion it receives from the piety and good sense of much with which it 
stands connected.* 


Vocal Scores, Edited by John Hullah. London: Parker. No.1. Folio. 


Tue substitution of part singing, in company, for songs and solos, is 
undoubtedly a great improveinent; and when people begin to feel a 
little more scrupulous as to the propriety of setting young ladies 
and gentlemen to amuse themselves and promote conversation, by 
performing music set to the most awful words of the Holy Scripture, 
it will be a greater improvement still. And, certainly, it is surprising 
that such a practice can be sanctioned by persons of really religious 
minds. Madrigals, wherever there is a sufficient number qualified to 
execute them correctly, are exceedingly pleasing. But, in general, 
glees are more suited to the powers of a family concert; and where 
can more delightful compositions be found than many of our good old 
gleesare? There has been of late a vast deal of foolish and unmeaning 
cant in the attempts to cry down the practice of glees. They deserve 
to be cultivated. Many of them, which will be found to present but 
little difficulty to beginners, are masterpieces of musical science and 
expression. Some madrigals, no doubt, are easy enough. But gene- 
rally speaking, the habit of singing glees together will be found useful, 
as a preparation for more artificial compositions. What Mr. Hullah 
has done to render the practice of part singing popular, and to facili- 
tate its attainment, is too well known to require mention here. The 
present work promises to be extremely useful. It is brought out in a 
neat but very cheap form ; each monthly part containing sixteen pages 
of score, at the cost of a shilling. The first number of secular music 
contains two madrigals and two glees. The number of sacred music 


contains Dr. Crotch’s well known motet, “ Methinks I hear the full 
celestial choir.” 


* Ina volume of essays lately referred to * Eruvin,” Mr. Jones will find some 
matters deserving his serious consideration, 
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Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. Translated, with 
additions and corrections from the Author's Thesaurus, and other sources, b 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, London: Baxter. Small post 4to. Part 1. 
—IV. pp. cecexcvi. 


Tuts beautifully printed and convenient Lexicon is a translation of 
the well known Lexicon of Gesenius, on which Mr. Tregelles has 
evidently bestowed great care and labour. In the advertisement he 
states, that Gesenius’ Thesaurus and Professor Lee’s Lexicon have 
been compared throughout—that he has made use of the “ Monu- 
menta Pheenicia’”’ of Gesenius—and has introduced in their respective 
places the additions made by Gesenius himself to his own Lexicon. 
The Neologianism of the original, Mr. Tregelles has generally 
guarded against by the addition of notes, &c.—this introduced mat- 
ter being distinguished by its being inserted in brackets. It is difficult 
to speak very decidedly of a work before it has been finished. But 
from the parts already published, there can be no hesitation in recom- 
mending this work, as a very valuable addition to the helps to the 
student of the sacred language. Perhaps the tendencies of Gesenius’ 
erroneous views have not always been sufficiently guarded against. 
The notion of a majestatic plural, to account for the plurality of the 
name of God, ought not to have been suffered to remain, without some 
such corrections as Mr, Tregelles has attached to other matters of a 
similar character. It is, in fact, by the use of terms of this sort— 
invented for the purpose of divesting Revelation of mystery—that 
men are taught to explain away the meaning of the sacred text, and 
the way is prepared for a rejection of the fundamental articles of the 
faith—for the faith is one and the same in all ages; and if the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity—which the ancient Jewish church learned 
from the Old Testament—can be evaded by the contrivance of 
majestatic plurals, and such like,—it will require but little ingenuity 
to invent some method of forcing the language of the New Testament 
also. Mr. Tregelles (one would be sorry to think otherwise) does not 
retain this term with any ill intention; but he should have guarded 
the student by a note. For the word has a learned and mysterious 
appearance—and a young person naturally supposes, that Gesenius 
must know more about the subject than he can; and though a very 
little more learning would suffice to convince him that the said 
majestatic plural has no existence except in the brains of the enemies 
of the catholic faith, and of those who are simple enough to take their 
assertions on trust,—yet an impression may be made, even by a single 
word, which it will not be very te to remove. The study of 
Hebrew is most important indeed to the clergyman; but, if Ration- 
alism, or any other of the arts of explaining away the Bible, is to 
be learned along with it, he will gain little by the acquisition. One 
would rather have avoided saying anything which may look like dis- 
paragement of a most useful and laborious undertaking; but it is 
hoped the remark will be received, as from one sincerely desirots 
to see the work thoroughly purified from everything that can render 
itunsafe, or in any way detract from its value. 
P2 
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It may be proper to observe that the words are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 


Thirty-six Nonconformist Sonnets. By a Young Englander. London: Aylott 
and Jones. pp. 48. i 


Criticisinc poetry is a very thankless employment, and yet there is 
some need to take notice of writing of this description, especially as 
it is so often the vehicle for sentiments which parties may not find it 
quite convenient to express in plain prose. The Sonnets of this 
Young Englander, he informs us, have, more than half of them, been 
published in the columns of that very Christian-like paper, “ the 
Patriot'’—as he says, “through the indulgence of the editor’—and a 
real kindness it was, however it was meant; for, if anything could 
make people ashamed of the folly of Young Englandism, it must be 
to find themselves in such company. The following is an illustration, 
and a very instructive one, of this form of Young England : 


SONNET IV. 
HEART OF OAK. 


Are we not English? Is not that enough 
To prove we ne’er shall cringe beneath the sway 
Of a swoll’n priesthood? Proudly do they say 
They are ordain'd of God, with loud rebuff 
To follow all who dare to disobey 
Their lordly mandates, and, with sternly rough 
Unbending mien, they ready stand to cuff 
Christ's heritage, and blast it if they may. 
Ye carnal! vainly do ye wait the day 
For which, so rancorous, ye fume and puff; 
Our swords are ready, and our shields are tough, 
And on our Lord we lean for all our stay. 
Wherefore, come on, in all your arm'd array, 


And ye shall find that we are solid stuff. 


As there are still some amiable persons who sincerely believe that 
they are at this moment suffering the horrors of the reign of Anti- 
christ, and are being devoured in great peace and quietness, it cannot 
be very surprising that these lively Nonconformist Young Englanders 
should work themselves into the notion that the dissenters are actually 
suffering persecution by “ a swollen priesthood,’’"—who, with a rare in- 
genuity of malice, are standing ready “ to cuff’’ these lambs of Crom- 
well, and following them “with loud rebuff,” at one and the same 
moment; yet, like the toothless giant in the Pilgrim’s Progress, are 
all the while vainly waiting the day—for which (and it is rather 
aggravating of this Young Englander to revile them with it)— 


“‘ For which, so rancorous, ye fume and puff.” 


There certainly seems a very considerable quantity of fuming and 
puffing in some quarters; but if it be on the side of the church, it is 
more than we are aware of. Never did the dissenters enjoy such 
unbounded toleration as at this moment. If they are the powerful 


body they pretend, there is no longer any law to prevent their being 
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a majority in the House of Commons, and, as far as such a majority La 
can, being virtually the governors of the empire. The truth is, the - 
toleration they want is, the power to persecute us. Their ambitious 
views and schemes have been, for some years, enlarging and deve- 
loping, until they have at last proclaimed a war of destruction against 
the church and the constitution. And to justify this ingratitude to - 
the most tolerant church that ever existed, these sectaries, who have 
grown into wealth and power under the shelter of her protection, and 
are themselves (and, on every occasion when they had the slightest 
opportunity, they have proved themselves) utterly incapable of thinking 
or acting on the principles of toleration,—these men are now endea- 
vouring to raise a cry of intolerance against the church. Take the 
following Sonnet as a specimen of this : 


SONNET V. 
SALUTARY ANTICIPATIONS. 


Tue sword hath drunk, and yet may drink again, 
The blood of martyrs, even in the land 
Where truth from conscience, with triumphant hand, 
For many a day hath warded off the chain. 
But ¢olerance, alas! ts on the wane, 
For there hath risen, of late, a furious band 
Of priestly bigots, who, for scourge and brand, 
Their ancient weapons, strive with might and main. 
Who knows but they may reach that sordid height, 
To which, with mean ambition, they pretend ? 
Who knows but on this nation may descend, 
For a brief space, impenetrable night, 
That we may rise with more resistless might, 
Our Master’s sacred vineyard to defend ? 


This is very plain speaking, whatever be the amount of its truth ; 
but undoubtedly, when people get into the habit of threatening us 
with “ rising in resistless might,’’ we cannot help suspecting, that they 
mean rather more than they venture to say. 


‘** Our swords are ready, and our shields are tough, 


Wherefore come on, in all your arm’d array, 
And ye shall find that we are solid stuff.” 
And these are the people who talk of a swollen priesthood, whose re- 
buffs, and cuffs, and fumes, and puffs, are so grievous to be borne. 
And these, too, are the meek and loving spirits, whom Mr, Bicker- 
steth and the rest of Sir Culling Smith’s Protestant Jesuits, would 
persuade us to combine with, inthe Evangelical Alliance for the pro- 
pagation of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
This Young Englander seems to have rather a poetical turn for 
history—at least, the following would lead one to conclude that he 
considered history a species of fiction : 


SONNET XX. 


TO DR. D’AUBIGNE ON HIS “ HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.” 


On, pious Merle! of chroniclers the chief, 
Whose soul of history is He whose might 
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Spoke all things into being. ‘Neath the light 
Of beams celestial shot upon the leaf 
Of thy bold pencillings, in grand relief 
Stands out each vivid picture. That vast height 
Thou’st climb’d, to catch such penetrating sight 
Of a past age, easy appears, and brief 
To him whose inner man is wont to haunt 
Fair Zion’s holy hill, that flowery mount, 
Where whoso treads, inspires a hallow’d fount, 
Which strengthens to all work that else might daunt 
Spirits of firmest mould. There to surmount 
All obstacles thou’st learn’d, and bidst avaunt. 


This is droll indeed : but withal, quite serious ;—for he really does 
take Merle d’Aubigne’s work for history, as the note on this Sonnet 
proves. The note is as follows : 


SONNET XxX. 


Dr. D’Aubigne is addressed as the Chief of Chroniclers ; because, if any 
historian has equalled him in abilities, none has possessed in conjunction with 
them the same amount of enlightenment. 


—which, as far as the art of giving to airy nothings “a local habitation 
and a name” can go towards making a man a poet, is about the most 
poetical passage in the volume. 

The History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and other Protestant Refugees 
settled in England, from the reign of Henry VITI., to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, with Notices of their Trade and Commerce, Copious extracts 
from the Registers, Lists of the early Settlers, Ministers, §c., &c., and an Ap- 
pendix, containing copies of the Charter of Edward VI., &c. By John South- 
ernden Burn. London: Longman. 8vo. pp. 284. 

To say that this book will not disappoint the expectations raised by 

its title is sufficient testimony to its value to the student of history, 

and is no more than what is due to the great and patient industry of 
the author, and the clear and satisfactory method in which he has 
arranged his materials. If there be any value in history, it is such 
books as this we want—books which give us collections of facts, names, 
and dates—for, really, the absurdity of a vast deal of what passes for 
history, even under the sanction of more respectable authority than 
the Pious Merle, “ the first of chroniclers,” is perfectly amazing. Who 
can imagine a book, for example, in a more discreditable state than 
the invaluable works of Strype, on which the University of Oxford 
has expended such a quantity of money without doing anything 
towards the correction of the gross and innumerable blunders and mis- 
quotations which render almost valueless the most important collec- 
tion of English ecclesiastical history during the period of our Re- 
formation ¢ 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Burn’s professional engagements did 
not allow him time to give an account of the religious matters and 
controversies connected with the refugee congregations, as, with the 
materials in his hands and his knowledge of the subjects, he would, 
most likely, have corrected some mistakes, and thrown light on some 
questions, which more immediately concern our own church. One 
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little anecdote, however, he does relate, which, as it refers to a very 
recent circumstance, may tend to allay some of the terrors of those 
nonconformist Young Englanders who are haunted by the dread 
that “tolerance, alas! is on the wane.” The anecdote is connected 
with the opening of the new French church, at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
in 1843, and is thus related by Mr. Burn :— ; 

*‘ Upon the completion of the church, a question of great importance 
occupied for some weeks the attention of the consistory, composed of 
the two pastors, and the elders and deacons of the church—namely, 
as to the mode of consecration of their new temple. Some members 
of the consistory, animated by the truest zeal and anxiety, thought 
that it would add great importance to the ancient French Protestant 
church, if the Bishop of London were requested to come and con- 
secrate to God their new house of prayer. Others, however, ground- 
ing their opinion upon the Presbyterian principle, the basis of this, as 
well as of all the Protestant churches of France, and recollecting the 
spirit of freedom and religious liberty which their fathers had trans- 
initted to them, were opposed to such a consecration, and, while all 
were entertaining the utmost respect and deference to the representa- 
tive of the English church, it was decided that the consecration should 
be conducted according to the ceremonies of the Reformed church of 
France. The consistory, therefore, chose the Rev. F. Martin to read 
the prayers, and the Rev. W. G. Daugars to preach the inauguration 
sermon. It was also determined to invite the lord bishop to the cere- 
mony, which was done by a suitable letter written by the pastors. 
His lordship in his reply, assured the consistory of his good wishes, 
and of the pleasure the invitation had given him, but being about to 
leave London on account of his health, he found it impossible to be 
present on the occasion personally, though he promised to be so with 
his prayers.” —pp. 26, 27. 


A Booke of Christmas Carols, illuminated from Ancient Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London: Cundall. 

AN extremely beautiful specimen of printing in colours. The borders 
are stated to be copied from manuscripts in the British Museum, and 
there are four miniatures from one of the Harleian manuscripts. 
Perhaps the work would have lost nothing in value by the omission 
of these miniatures—not that they are anything but most faithful 
imitations of the style of illumination from which they are copied 
—but because such drawings do tend to keep alive very wrong 
notions regarding the facts of sacred history. The Bible has been 
exceedingly obscured by the painters—and, however one may be 
willing to extend some indulgence to the artists of the middle ages, 
it is really wrong to perpetuate what amounts in many cases to an 
actual falsification of the sacred text. In one of these miniatures, for 
example—the Adoration of the Shepherds—the infant is represented 
perfectly naked ; although St. Luke expressly states that the shepherds 
found him wrapped in swaddling clothes. This licentiousness (for no 
less is such misrepresentation of any history) is intolerable when it 
plays its tricks with the Word of God. 
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But as a work of art, and a specimen of what can be done in colours 
by a printer, this is a most creditable book. The borders, which 


consist of flowers, birds, &c., are really exquisitely beautiful, and 
perfectly unobjectionable. 


Hebrew Reading Lessons, consisting of the first four chapters of the book of 
Genesis, and the eighth chapter of the Proverbs, with a Grammatical Praxis 
and an interlineary translation. Bagster. Small 8vo. pp. 70. 


A most useful book for beginners—especially for those who have not 
the assistance of a master. It is very neatly printed. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH OF ST. DUNSTAN IN THE EAST, 
IN THE CITY OF LONDON.* 


St. Dunstan was descended from a noble family in Wessex, and is 
said to have been born A.p, 924. In the reign of King Athelstan, to 
whom he was related, he retired from court. According to the scanty 
history which remains respecting Dunstan, it appears that King 
Edmund made him Abbot of Glastonbury, and that this abbey be- 
came, under his rule, full of Benedictines. dred, who succeeded his 
brother Edmund, made him his confessor and prime minister. After 
some years of exile during the reign of Edwy, Dunstan was recalled 
or Edgar, who promoted him to the sees of Worcester and London. 

e afterwards became Archbishop of Canterbury, and, having held 
the primacy twenty-seven years, died May 19, 988. He was buried 
in Christ Church, Canterbury. The name of this remarkable person, 
with whose history much that is merely fabulous has been connected, 
remains on our Calendar for the 19th May. ‘ He was,” it is said, 
“very well skilled in most of the liberal arts; and, among the rest, 
in refining metals, and forging them. He was, certainly, a very honest 
man, and never feared to reprove vice in any of the kings of the 
West Saxons, of whom he was confessor to four successively.’’ 
(Wheatly on the Calendar.) There are two other churches in London 
which bear his name,—St. Dunstan in the West, Fleet-street, and 
St. Dunstan, Stepney. 

In reference to the church of St. Dunstan in the East, as it existed 
in the time of John Stow, in 1598, that author, in his Survey of London, 
says, The church of St. Dunstan is called in the East, for difference 
from one other of the same name in the West. It is a fair and large 
church of en ancient building, and within a large churchyard.” Among 
the monuments, the inscriptions of which were legible in his time, he 


* This article, which was printed for private circulation, is reprinted here by the 
kind permission of the author, as it scemed likely to prove generally interesting. 
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mentions, “In the quire, John Kennington, Parson, there buried 
1374,” and “ William Islip, Parson, 1382.” 

William Islip was a relation of Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to whom the patronage of the living was conveyed in 1365, by 
the prior and chapter of Christ’s Church, Canterbury. 

_ The patronage has since been vested in the successive Archbishops ; 
this parish being one of the Archbishop’s thirteen peculiars in the 
City.* 

The great antiquity of the original church of St. Dunstan in the 
Kast appears incidentally from a written minute of proceedings of a 
vestry meeting held on the 12th of May, 1669, a portion of which is 
as follows :—* The vestry thereupon making a search into their an- 
cient records have found, that for some hundreds of years there hath 
been an organ maintained at the charge of the parish.” ‘There is also 
preserved in the parish chest a churchwarden’s book, in large folio, 
commencing in the year 1450, and containing the following allusion 
to a still more ancient manuscript collection of the same kind :— 

“Item. Payde for wrytyng and engrossing up of Robt Byfeld’s 
Accompt into the gret booke, according to the old usage and custom . . 

It may here be remarked, that the good “ old usage and custom” of 
keeping clear books of account has been observed in this parish to the 
present time. The registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, are 
perfect from the year 1558 to this day, and are in a good state of pre- 
servation. It appears by the minutes, that it was anciently the prac- 
tice for the minister and churchwardens to view the registers every 
Sunday, and subscribe their names to each page, as it was filled, ac- 
cording to the 70th canon. 

About thirty years since, during the preparations for erecting the 
present church, portions of the floor of the old church, consisting of 
glazed and ornamented tiles, were found about two feet below the 
pavement. A thick marble slab, and stone benches, as well as frag- 
ments of a beautiful eastern window, were also brought to light. This 
window, and the chancel, wonere the site of the present window and 
chancel ; the present Kast window being a complete restoration of this 
very interesting relic of the ancient church. In the south wall of the 
old chancel, a very perfect piscina, carved out of one block of Pur- 
beck marble, was discovered; and opposite to it, in the north wall, 
were the remains of a stone ambry, of which part of the hinges re- 


mained, ‘here were no traces of sedilia, or seats for the priests, - 


Some stone vessels for holy water were found fixed in the walls of the 
porches, and at the west end of the church, Massive chalk and rubble 
walls were traced, extending in all directions, especially northwards, 
Certain remains at the back of St. Dunstan’s Alley, on the north side 
of the church, are thought to have belonged to the residence of the 


* Byan Order in Council, “ ratifying a scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England,” dated 8th of August, 1845, it was directed, that these parishes should, 
from the Ist January, 1846, cease to be Peculiars,—in other words, that they should 
be transferred from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury to that of the 
Bishop of London. This change of jurisdiction does not affect his Grace's patronage, 
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monks. <A “ brotherhood” was connected with St. Dunstan's; and 
there existed a Ladye Chapel, which probably occupied a site eastward 
of the present church, towards St. Dunstan’s Hill; ‘Trinity Chapel ; 
St. Anthony’s Chapel; and St. Margaret’s Altar, Great reductions 
were made in this establishment when our forefathers, at the period of 
the Reformation, rejected the corruptions which defaced religion in 
England. The following is a minute occurring in the parish book 
early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign :— 

‘Memorandum. Ata vestry holden the 27th day of December, 
in Anno 1560, there was showed unto the parishioners a letter sent 
from the Lord of Canterbury's Grace,* directed to Master Alderman 
Draper, Sheriff of London, and to the Churchwardens, with the rest 
of the parish, concerning the translating and pulling down of the rood 
loft ;+ whereupon it was agreed by the whole vestry, that the rood loft 
should be taken down and translated by the discretion of the Church- 
wardens. In witness whereof we the said parishioners have set to our 
names the day and year above written.” 

This “ fair and large church,”—a description with which its appear- 
ance in Aggas’s Plan of London, 1560, well corresponds,—was re- 
paired, A.v. 1631, at the cost of upwards of 2400/.; “to the making 
up of which,” says the editor of the Survey, “ many of the worthy 
parishioners have lent to the Lord, in giving to this poor decayed 
church very large sums. And of such givers thus the Lord saith, He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. This church contained many 
ancient monuments, and alabaster tombs, of worshipful persons, in- 
cluding lord mayors, sheriffs, aldermen, rich merchants, and occupiers 
of divers trades.” Some of these were eminent benefactors to the poor 
of the parish and neighbourhood, The church also possessed in the 
fifteenth century “a pair of new organs,” which cost 7/. 13s. 4d.; the 
organist’s salary having been 40s, per annum. 

The monuments spoken of were raised to the following persons : 
John Norwich, grocer, 1890; John Kiryoll, Esq., 1400; Nicholas 
Bond ; Thomas Barry, merchant, 1445; Robert Shelly, Esq., 1420 ; 
Alice Brome, wife to John Coventry, Mayor of London, 1433; Robert 
Pepper, grocer, 1445; Thomas Bledlow, one of the Sheriffs, 1472; 
Sir Bartholomew James, draper, Mayor, 1479, and his lady ; William 
Hariot, draper, Mayor, 1481; William Isaack, draper, Alderman, 
1508 ; William Payne, 1508 ; Edward Skales, merchant, 1521; John 
Ricroft, Esq., Serjeant of the Larder to Henry VII. and Henry VIII, 
1532; Sir James Granado, Knt.; Clement Town, 1540; Henry 
Herdson, skinner, Alderman, 1555; Edward Waters, Esq., Serjeant- 
at-Arms, 1558; Ralph Greenway, grocer, Alderman, 1559; Sir 
Richard Champion, draper, Mayor, 1568 ; James Bacon,t} fishmonger, 


* Dr. Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1504, died 1575. 
“A gallery in the church, on which reliques or images were set to view.”— 
Johnson. 
t Third son of Robert Bacon, of Drinkston in Suffolk, younger brother to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and uncle of the celebrated Lord Bacon, Baron 
Verulam. It may be scarcely necessary, perhaps, to observe that the designation of 


fishmonger, grocer, skinner, &c.,in the above instances, refers to the companies of 
which these city worthies were members. 
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Sheriff, 1573; John Tate, son to Sir John Tate; Sir Christopher 
Draper, ironmonger, Mayor, 1556, buried 1580. ‘The monument of 
Sir Christopher Draper, in the south aisle of the choir, contained also 
inscriptions to three of his sons-in-law; namely, Sir William Webbe, 
salter, Lord Mayor in 1591 ; Sir Wolstan Dixie,* skinner, Lord Mayor, 
1582 ; Sir Henry Billingsley, haberdasher, Lord Mayor, 1596. 

Stow speaks of “a fair monument in the north aisle of the chancel,” 
to the memory of Richard Wyche, skinner and merchant, who had 
issue twelve sons and six daughters. Near this was a monument to 
the memory of Sir John Hawkins, Knt., Treasurer of the Navy in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. His naval services during a period of forty- 
four years are recorded in a Latin inscription. A long epitaph in 
English verse notices his charities to this parish, to Chatham Hospital, 
and to the poor of Plymouth and Deptford. ‘This brave man was 
Rear-Admiral of the fleet sent out against the “invincible Armada,” 
and had a great share in its destruction. He also signalized himself 
in several expeditions to the West Indies, where he died, November 
12, 1595; and “his body, being coffin’d, was thrown into the sea.” 
He was an ancestor of Sir John Hawkins, who wrote a History of 
Music, and who was the friend and biographer of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

St. Dunstan’s was thus rich in monuments previously to the year 
1666, when they were entirely swept away in the awful fire of London, 
which burned down a very lofty spire, and consumed all the inside of 
the church. The two other churches in Tower Ward, (Allhallows 
Barking, and St. Olave Hart-street,) were saved from the flames 
which laid eighty-six churches in ashes, including the cathedral church 
of St. Paul. 

The fire is reasonably supposed to have tended to rid the city of 
that more terrific scourge, the plague. The notices of burials in this 
parish, in 1665, bear painful testimony to the share which it had in 
the general mortality, It became necessary, as a precautionary 
measure, to exclude from the church those poor creatures, who, on 
proceeding to enter it, were suspected of being infected with the 
plague. ‘This is shown by the following minute of vestry, Sept. 1, 
1665 :—“It is likewise ordered that two warders be appointed to 
attend at the church doores, to keepe out such persons as they suspect 
to be infected, and that the Churchwardens do pay each of them 6d, 
weekely for their paines.” 

As early as the year 1667 the worthy inhabitants of St. Dunstan’s 
began the good work of raising their church from its ruins. The re- 
sources at their disposal were small, when the pious munificence of a 
lady, whose family had long been connected with the parish, fur- 
nished ample means towards the undertaking. The Lady Dionys (or 
Dionysia) Williamson, of Hales Hall, Norfolk, contributed towards the 
restoration of this church no less a sum than four thousand pounds 


* He was great-uncle to Sir Wolstan Dixie, Knt., to whom he presented the 
estate at Bosworth in Leicestershire, the seat of the present Sir Willoughby Wolstan 
Dixie, Bart. 
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five hundred pounds of which she reserved until some security should 
be given her by the parish, “ for the constant maintaining and using of 
the organ.” Proposals having consequently been made in her behalf 
by her brother, Sir John Hale, Knt., of Stagenhoe, Herts, the vestry, 
in March 1669, directed a lease to be made to the said Lady Dionys 
Williamson, for 500 years, of 20/. per annum, on certain houses in 
Thames-street, and on St. Dunstan’s-hill, upon the condition, that if it 
should be forbidden by authority to use the organ, the said lease should 
be void. A special reason for some such provision may be found in 
the fact, that in the year 1631, when the extensive repairs above men- 
tioned were executed, it was ordered, “that the organ be played no 
more, on account of the church being repaired, and the parish too 
poor, and the poor increasing, and a great dearth.” 

Besides the assistance derived from private individuals, and the sub- 
scriptions of public bodies, a duty was levied on coals towards the re- 
erection of the Cathedral and other city churches. A portion of the 
proceeds of this tax was assigned to St. Dunstan’s:— On the 20th 
October, 1671, it was agreed that six parishioners, with the Church 
wardens, doe attend Dr. Christopher Wrenn about the money ordered 
by the Lords Commissioners to this parish, for the rebuilding of the 
Church, out of the moneyes arising from the imposition layd upon 
Coales, by Act of Parliament, for the rebuilding of churches burnt 
down in the Citye of London.”—MS,. Book. 

From this date Sir Christopher Wren had the superintendence of 
the rebuilding and repairs. Newcourt, in his Repertorium, (A. D. 
1700,) says that the outside walls of St. Dunstan’s church were lett 
by the fire “for the most part standing firm.”” And we are told that 
Sir Christopher, in his portions of the fabric, availed himself of many 
of the remains of the old church: fragments of mullions, tracery, ribs, 
roses, grave-stones, and monuments, being portions of the materials 
which were employed. But that great man has left us, in the tower 
aud spire, which were built from the ground, and are the only parts 
now remaining of his stracture, undeniable proofs of his architectural 
taste and great mechanical skill. 

The elegant and airy spire is supported on four arched ribs spring- 
ing from the angles of the tower. There is a tradition that the plan of 
this admirable work was furnished by the daughter of the architect. 
We have no authentic record of this circumstance; nor is it to be 
found even hinted at in the Parentalia, compiled by the son, and pub- 
lished by the grandson of Sir Christopher Wren. Yet there is some- 
thing pleasing, and not altogether improbable, in the story. That 
eminent architect, who was styled by John Evelyn “ the miracle of 
our age and country,” conducted the building and restoration of fifty- 
four London churches, besides St. Paul's, “ all which,” says he, were 
executed during the fatigues of my employment in the service of the 
crown.” His only daughter, Jane, died unmarried in 1702, at the 
age of twenty-six, and was buried in a vault under the choir of St. 
Paul's. A Latin inscription on her monument describes her as pose 
sessed of her father’s talent, a lover of literature, pious, benevolent, a 
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«¢ keeper at home,’’* highly accomplished in the art of music. It is 
not, perhaps, assuming too much to suppose that she may have ren- 
dered her father important help in his labours, heavy as these must 
have been, including his duties as Surveyor-General of all the royal 
buildings, and President of the Royal Society. ‘The date of the com- 
pletion of the tower and spire of St. Dunstan's, A.v, 1698, is not un- 
favourable to the notion which has assigned to this young lady the most 
tasteful part of the undertaking. 
The total height from the lowest step of the western 
entrance to the top of the vane, as ascertained by Feet. inches. 
Joseph Gwilt, Ksq., architect, F.A.S.,is . . . 80 4 
Deduct height of vane . . . . 9 


Height to the top of the spire capital . 170 5 

It is said, that, on the occasion of the dreadful storm which raged in 
London through the night of the 26th of November, 1703, until the 
morning, Wren, on hearing that some of the steeples and pinnacles in 
the city were suffering severe injury, observed that he felt sure of find- 
ing St. Dunstan’s tower and spire secure. 

There were in the church thus restored by Sir Christopher Wren, 
fine specimens of wood-carving in fruit and flowers, with other orna- 
ments, by the celebrated Grinling Gibbons, and an organ built by 
Father Smith.t On a panel on the north side of the organ-gallery, 
was the following inscription :—* After the late dreadful fire in 1666, 
Dame Dionys Williamson gave 4000/. towards the rebuilding of this 
Church, the bells, and organ.” 

The only portion of Gibbons’s work remaining is a well carved coat 
of arms of Dr. Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury from Jan. 
1694, to Dee. 1715. ‘This occupies a place over the mantel-piece in 
the vestry. The arms of that admirable prelate also appear, with the 
date of 1685, in the window of the Library, which, while Rector of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, he built and established in Castle Street, in that 
parish. 

In the year 1810 some alarming symptoms of insecurity in St. 
Dunstan’s Church appeared. It was found that the nave roof had 
thrust the wall seven inches out of the perpendicular. T'urther evi- 
dences of weakness induced the committee of the parish, after a careful 
survey, to take steps for rebuilding the nave walls from the arches. On 
proceeding with these alterations, in consequence of the extent of the 
decay, they found it necessary to take down the whole of the building, 
with the exception of the tower and steeple, and to raise the whole 
anew from the foundations. ‘The architect employed was Mr. David 


* M.S. Desideratissine virginis Jane Wren, clariss. dom, Christophori Wren, 
unica: paterne indolis, lteris dedite, pie, Lenevola, domiseda, arte musicd peri- 
tissime. Ob. 29, Dec. 1702, Ait. 26.——['The word, Domiseda, is applied, in an old 
Latin inscription, to a virtuous Roman matron. For an expression of like mean- 
ing, see St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus, ii. 5. ] 

t Bernard Schmidt, or Smith, was so called, to distinguish him from his nephews, 
Gerard, and Bernard Smith, who came with him to England from Germany. He 
afterwards became organ-maker to Queen Anne. 
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Laing, at that time Architect and Surveyor of the Board of Customs. 
He, with the active assistance of Mr. William Tite, who has since 
arrived at great eminence in his profession, erected the present fabric. 
The first stone was laid at the north-east corner, by the most Rev. Dr. 
Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 26th November, 
1817. ‘The church was opened for divine service on the 14th of 
January, }821. 

It is constructed of Portland stone, and is a good specimen of that 
style of Gothic architecture termed by Rickman the “ perpendicular.” 
The principal entrance is from the north-east, by a porch with a 
groined ceiling: there is another entrance at the west end beneath the 
tower, The extreme length, from the western entrance to the east 
wall, is 115 feet; the breadth is 65 feet 6 inches; the height 40 feet. 
There is room for between 600 and 700 persons. The interior is very 
striking as a whole ; anda harmony of appearance has been preserved 
in the several parts. ‘There are three aisles of nearly equal width, 
divided by slender clustered columns, and pointed arches of stone. 
The only gallery is that at the west end for the organ, and for the 
children of the Tower Ward Charity School. The windows of the 
aisles are designed to correspond with the great east window. Not 
only is this similar in size and details to the ancient one which occu- 
pied the same place in the building destroyed by the great fire, but the 
whole fabric is stated by the architect to have been composed with a 
prevailing reference to the character of the original structure. The 
painting in this window is intended to describe symbolically the Law 
and the Gospel; the lower compartment containing figures of Moses 
and Aaron with the ark of the covenant, and the cherubims, the table 
of shewbread, the golden censer, the golden pot of manna, Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and the golden candlestick. In the higher part of the 
window, are representations of Our Saviour and the four Evangelists. 
Above are the arms of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and of the 
present Primate. There are also the royal arms of England, and the 
arms of the city of London. 

In the summer of the present year, 1845, it having appeared that 
the interior required cleansing, and that it was desirable, for the 

ter security of the tower and spire, to fix a lightning-conductor to 
the building, the parishioners agreed in general vestry that these 
works should be executed accordingly ; for which purpose the church 
was closed from the 15th of June, till the 16th of November, when it 
was re-opened for divine service. In the progress of the works, not 
only have some of the monuments been carefully restored, portions of 
the inscriptions having become illegible, but two monumental tablets, 
which had been removed at the rebuilding in 1817 to the extreme 
west end, near the tower of the church, have been brought into sight, 
and placed in positions as near as ible to their former situations. 
These tablets are marked VIII. and XXVIII. in the subjoined notice. 
Of each of the inscriptions which remain at this day in the church, it 
is thought desirable to furnish some account, though it has not been 
deemed necessary to transcribe the whole of the epitaph in every 
instance. The dates have been verified, where any doubt existed, by 
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reference to the parish registers. Should the following details prove 
interesting even to a few readers, the amount of labour, with which 
much pleasure has been mingled, in making the collection, will be 
considered well bestowed. ‘The memoir will at least be acceptable to 
the inbabitants, whose care it has been to keep the fabric in a fit and 
comely condition, and who have lately, as well as on previous occa- 
sions, shown a well-directed zeal for the habitation of God’s house, 
and the place where his honour dwelleth. 

The collector of these notices may add, with John Weever,—* Out 
of the respect I bore to venerable antiquity, and the due regard to 
continue the remembrance of the defunct to future posteritie, I deter- 
mined with myself to collect such memorials of the deceased as were 
remaining as yet undefaced, as also to revive the memories of eminent 
worthy persons entombed or interred, &c.”—Funerall Monuments, 
1631, 

The reader, on entering by the north-east porch, may begin at his 
left from the north wall of the chancel. 


I.—In a vault near this place is deposited the body of 
Sir John Moore, Kt. sometime Lord Mayor of London, 
One of the Representatives of this City in Parliament, 
and President of Christ’s Hospital, 
who, for his great and exemplary loyalty to the crown, was 
impowered by King Charles the Second, 
to bear on a canton one of the Lions of England, 
as an augmentation to his Arms. 

Who, out of a Christian zeal for good works, 
Founded and endowed a Free School at Appleby, in Leices- 
tershire, his native county, 

And was a good benefactor to the worshipful 
Company of Grocers, 
to the several Hospitals of this City, 
to his own relatives in general, and to this parish. 


He departed this life the 2d of June 1702, aged 82. 


{Notr.—This eminent benefactor, and ancient city worthy, erected 
at Christ’s Hospital, at his sole expense, a capacious writing school, 
fitted for the accommodation of five hundred boys. The school, built 
by Sir Christopher Wren, was opened in 1695. A statue of Sir John 
Moore stands in front of the building. There is a good portrait of 
him in the hall of the Grocers’ Company ; there is also a portrait of 
him at Christ’s Hospital. M*‘Ardell engraved his likeness from a 
picture by Closterman. George Moore, Esq., of Appleby-Parva, 
High Sheriff for Leicestershire in 1837, is the present representative 
of the family —See Burke’s Commoners, vol. i. | 


Il.—Above this monument is one to the memory of Lady Dame 
Mary Moore, wife of Sir John Moore, She died May 16, 1690, 
aged 58, in the 38th year of her marriage. 
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these monuments have béen completely restored 
(1845) at the cost of the Grocers’ Company ; Sir John Moore having 
been a distinguished member of that me 


I1I.—Mr. William Paggen, Merchant, died 31st Jan. 16-, aged 45. 


1V.—Richard Cary, Esq., died 25th Jan. 1726, aged 78. He was 
second son of Shershaw Cary, of the city of Bristol, Esq. 
Jane, his wife, Richard, their son, and Jane, their daughter. 
Martha, his only surviving child, married Robt. Elwes, Jun. of the 
co. of Hertford, Esq., who erected this monument. 


V.—Robt. Waller, Esq., of Bromley, in Kent, nearly fifty years an 
inhabitant of this parish, died Feb. 10th, 1821, aged 78. Agnes, 
his wife, died Jan. 24th, 1786, aged 39. Jane, their da. died 
Nov. 9th, 1839, aged 61.. Thomas, son of Robt. and Agnes 
Waller, died Jan. 20th, 1845, aged 62. 


ViI.—The Reverend William Strengfellow, who was successively 
Curate, Lecturer, and Rector of this Church and Parish, for the 
space of 40 years. Died 19th June, in the year of our Lord 
1731, aged 73. 

Also, Frances Strengfellow, his widow, who was da. of Will" 
Boddington, of this city, Merchant. She died August the 25th, 
1747, aged 69. 


[Nore.—The Rev. W. Strengfellow (or Stringfellow, for he wrote 
his name in both ways,) was appointed the first minister of Trinity 
Chapel, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. John Evelyn said of him, 
«1 know him to be an excellent preacher and a fit person.” This 
was no common praise from such a man as Evelyn, who recommended 
him, in 1691, to Dr. Tenison, then Rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, for the appointment at 
Trinity Chapel. This chapel was originally “ built of timber on 
Hounslow Heath, by King James the Second, for the mass priests, 
being begg’d by Dr. Tenison,” who, in July 1691, preached the first 
sermon in it from Psalm xxvi. 8, on its being “set up,” as Evelyn 
adds, in London. Mr. Strengfellow was removed by Dr. Wm. Lan- 
caster, the succeeding rector of St Martin’s. ] 


P. M. S. 
Bernardus Hyde, avus hic depositus, Obiit Anno Salutis 1630, 
Anna, Uxor, Filia Humfredi Walcot, Arm. Obiit An. Sal. 1640. 
Bernardus Hyde, Arm. Pater. Obiit Jan. 7, An. Sal. 1655, 
Hestera Uxor, Filia Johannis Trott, Gen, Obiit Jan. 17° Anno 

Sal* 1649. 
Spe Resurrectionis in Orientali hujus Ecclesiee Adyto prope dor- 
miunt. 
Sed quoniam fatali urbis incendio parentum monumenta periere, 
Pie observantiee hoc sacrum renovans, parentat 
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Bernardus Hyde, de Bore Place, in Agro Cantiano, 
Eques Auratus, filius natu maximus, Anno Salutis 1674 : 
Ex quo pullulavit Bernardus, unius mensis filiolus, 
hic inhumatus infantulus, Anno Salutis 1662, Maii ]2* 


VIII.—James Burkin, Esq., Merchant, died 4th July, 1677, aged 55. 
His wife, Jane, the daughter of John Lethieullier, Mer died 22d 
May, 1675, aged 46. 


1X.—Richard Meynell, Citizen and Apothecary of London, Fourth 
son of Godfrey Meynell, of Willington, in y* County of Derby, 
Esq. He was an inhabitant of this Parish, and Common Coun- 
cilman of this Ward many years, and died Dec, 4th, 1683, aged 
53. 


X.—Mrs. Ann Prowting, wife of Mr. William Prowting, died the 
4th Jan. 1780, aged 75. 

\ Also, Mrs. Ann Jortin, wife of Rogers Jortin, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
and daughter of the above William and Ann Prowting, died 9th 
Dec. 1774, aged 37. 

The aforesaid Mr. William Prowting, Apothecary, after a liberal 
and successful practice in his profession during a residence in 
this Parish for above sixty years, died 20th Sept. 1794, aged 86. 

“ Having been foremost in y* designing & establishing St. Luke’s 
Hospital, for Lunatics, he was chosen Treasurer to y* Charity, 
1774, and filled that office with general approbation more than 
twenty years,” 

Also, Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, the surviving da. of the above Wm, 
& Ann Prowting, who died y* 18th Nov. 1819, aged 79. 


XI.—Sir William Russell’s Monument. 

Strype, in his edition of Stow, describes this as “ a noble monument 
to Sir William Russell, Knt., sometime Alderman of this city, with his 
— engraven on stone, lying on his left side, and well resembling 

im. 

« The inscription shows that he fined for Alderman and Sheriff; 
that he was the fourth son of Robert Russell, Esq., sometime deputy 
of the ward; that he married two wives: his first, Susanna, sole 
daughter and heiress of Dan. Palmer, of Cheshunt, Gent., by whom he 
had issue four sons and three daughters ; and that she died Nov. 18th, 
1683, aged 35. His second, Mary Woods, relict of James Woods, 
sometime Deputy of Langbourn Ward, who survived him. That this 
knight died June 10, 1705, aged 62, having lived in constant com- 
munion with the Church of England, and with the general reputation 
of an useful citizen, a loyal subject, an affectionate husband and 
father, and a wise and good man, and having seen a hopeful and 
flourishing posterity. 

“ The vault wherein he lies is in the north aisle, where also rest 
divers of his relations; as his father, two of his brothers, his father- 
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in-law, his first wife, two of his sons, Susanna Bludworth, his second 
daughter, wife of John Bludworth, Merch‘, who died in child-bed, and 
her son; seven children of Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, wife of 
John Cocks, Citizen and Mercer of London, of the ancient family of 
the Cocks, of Bentley Paunceford, Worcestershire ; and one son of his 
daughter, Anne, wife of Lyming Paget, of Westminster, Esq.’” 


X11.—Rogers Jortin, Esq., one of the Four Attornies of His Majesty's 
Exchequer Office of Pleas, (only son of the late Rev. John 
Jortin, D.D., so eminently distinguished for his critical and theo- 
logical learning, and many years Rector of this Parish.) He 
died 20th July, 1795, aged 63. 

Samuel Jortin, Esq., his youngest son, who died the 4th of April, 
1807, aged 28 years, 

Louisa Jortin, Relict of the above Rogers Jortin, daughter of y° late . 
Dr, Maty, Principal Librarian of y* British Museum, She died 
26th January, 1809. 


Likewise, Mrs. Martha Darby, only sister of y* above Rogers Jortin. 
She died 21st March, 1817, aged 86. 


XIII.—Mary Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Edward Hamblet Noy, many 
years one of the Common-Councilmen for the Ward of Tower, 
and Vestry-Clerk of this Parish. She died the 6th February, 
1830, aged 53 years. 


Also, Mary Ann, their daughter, who died on the 20th day of 
August, 1825, aged 17. 


XIV.—Sir Peter Parravicin, Kt., who died 29th January, 1696, aged 
59 years. 


Also, in y* same vault, his daughter, Mary Parravicin, who died 
May 3d, 1727, aged 56 years. 


XV.—Mr. Jeremiah Tasker, of this Parish, who died 24th December, 
1825, in the 71st year of his age. 


Also, Mary his wife, who died 30th July, 1824, aged 66. 


XVI.—Saml. Dixon, Esq. of Walworth, in the County of Surrey, 
and of this Parish. 
He was one of the Representatives of the Ward of Tower in the 


Court of Common Council for nearly half a century, and died 
May 19th, 1836, in the 85th year of his age. 


XVIT.—Archibald Arbuthnott, Esq., Merchant, of Bread Street, late 


of Fowke’s Buildings, Tower Street, died the 27th April, 183%, 
Etat 87. 


XV UI.—George Cooper, Esq., many years Deputy of Bridge Ward, 
died the 26th July, 1798, aged 83 years. 
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Also, Ann, his widow, who died the 22d May, 1822, aged 70 years, 

This Tablet was removed from St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, when 
that Church was pulled down, in Apri], 1831. The Remains of 
the above were removed at the same time, and are deposited 
near this spot. 

Also, Mrs, Alice Cooper, daughter-in-law of the above, died Jan, 
6th, 1835, aged 48. 


XIX.—Elizabeth, wife of D. T. Alston, Esq., of Savage Gardens, 


youngest daughter of T. P. Cooper, Esq., whodied 17th January, 
1840, aged 30. 


XX.—Sir George Buggin, Knt.* died 12th April, 1825, aged 65 
years, and was buried in the rector’s vault : 
Dame Jane Buggin, his first wife, died 29th Sept. 1805, 
Barrington Buggin, Esq., his father, died Nov. 1789, aged 77, 
Ann, wife of Barrington Buggin, Esq., died in June, 1782, aged 60, 
Sarah Chapman, died in January, 1738, 
John Chapman, died September, 1747, 
And Sarah Chapman, died in June, 1800, 
All of whom were buried in the middle aisle of the Church. 


XXI,—Edward Belitha, Esq., Citizen of London, died Ap. 1, 1717, 
aged 76. 


XXII.—Samuel Turner, Esq., of Mincing Lane, Merchant, who was 
thirteen years Alderman of Tower Ward, during which time he 
served the offices of Sheriff and Mayor. Died Feb. 23, 1777, 
aged 63 years. 


Elizabeth, his wife, died Sept. 26th, 1787, aged 83 years. 


XXIII.—Thos. Turner, eldest Son of the above Samuel Turner, 
died at Strasburg, Sept. 1771, aged 27, on his travels through 
Germany, from whence his remains were brought to England, 
and deposited in this Church. 


XXIV.—Mrs. Hester Ewer, died 2d Jan. 1763, aged 30. 
Mr. Nath’. Ewer, died 24th April, 1774, aged 71. | 
Mrs. Sarah Ewer, widow of Nath’. Ewer, died 3d Dec. 1776, aged 67. 
Miss Sarah Ewer, died 30th March, 1785, aged 40. 
John Ewer, Esq., son of Nath'. and Sarah Ewer, died 25th Feb. 
1828, aged 77. 


XXV.—Jane King, wife of Stephen King, Distiller, late of this 
Parish, died the 23d Nov. 1746, aged 70 years. 


[* Nore.—Cecilia Letitia Underwood, created Duchess of Inverness, in 1840, 
was the widow of Sir George Buggin; she having been married to him in 1815, and 
afterwards to H. R: H. the Duke of Sussex. ] 
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XXVJ.—Susanna, wife of Edward Gourney of this Parish, died the 
18th March, 167%, aged 39. 
The said Edwd. Gourney, died 29th April, 1703, aged 75. 
His eldest daughter, Susanna ; 
Two grand-children, by his son, Capt. Edwd. Gourney ; 
One by his daughter, Ann Rickards, 
* his daughter, Ann Rickards, died 11th Oct. 1714, aged 48. 


XXVII. Decesserunt Petrus Joye, Arm’. 
Pius, a beneficus, 
Die Jan, x. An, X‘. cto coxx. LXXXxv. 
Elizabetha (Marescoe) Uxor, Pia, pudica, benevola, 
Die Apr. xiv. An. Clo 19 CLXxxt. JEt. 
In hac Aide, 36 p. 2.u. ab Orient.; 31 p. a Septentr. 
Una cum filiolo Petro humati. 


{Nore.—This monument is by P. Scheemakers. | 


XXVIII. Hic juxta sepultus jacet Johannes Garett, 
in florentissima Academia 
Cantabrigiensi Medicine Doctor, 
Qui dum vitalem sortitus est Eclampsim, 
In artem medicam discendo 
Therapeuticamg : felici cum successu, 
(Favente Archiatro Ceelesti) exercendo, 
Triginta quinque transegit annos : 
verum enimvero cum ad quinquagesinum 
Aétatis attigisset, inevitabili fato 
Suam passus est eclipsin, sive biolychnii 
Extinctionem, animamque fide Christiana 
Deo Datori exhalavit, 
Die Octavo Mensis Augusti anni M pC LXXxX1II. 


Notr.—Dr. Garett was admitted to the degree of M.D. at Cam- 
bridge, in 1680, “per Literas Regias,” or, by Royal mandate.—Gra- 
duati Cantabrigienses, 8vo, p. 184.] 


XXIX. Pietati et charitati sacrum. 
Hic juxta deposite sunt reliquiz 
Richardi Hale, Armigeri, in spem 
Beate Resurrectionis, qui decessit 
An. D. 1620: 
Cujus e filio primogenito, Gulielmo, 
Neptis, Domina Dyonisia Williamson, 
de Hales-Hall in Comit, Norfole. pro 
summa pietate et munificentia, 
Kcclesiam hanc incendio deletam 
impensis MMMM libris, maxima’ 
ex parte restauravit. : 
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Exiguum hoc honoris et gratitudinis 
Ergo avo posuere P.s.p. Or. 
Tota hec, quam extruxit, sacra moles 

Ipsi erit pro sempiterno monumento. 
Tuum erit, Lector, tam illustri exemplo 
Discere, fidem sine operibus mortuam esse. 
Domine, dilexi decorem domus tue, 
Locum habitationis glorie tuee. 


[ Norr.—The above-mentioned Richard Hale, to whom the Parish- 
iovers of St. Dunstan’s raised this monument, died and was buried in 
this parish. He was father of William Hale, toy of King’s Walden, 
Herts, whose daughter, Dionysia, born 17th March, 1611, married 
Sir Thos. Williamson, of Great Markham, Notts, created a baronet in 
1642, The contribution of Dame Dionysia Williamson towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral was 2620/., a sum much larger than 
that of any other person. The present representative of the family is 
Hale, Esq., of King’s Walden.—See Burke’s Commoners, 
vol, ili. 


XXX.—Robert Russell, Citizen and Skinner of London, Deputy of 
this Ward, who married Elizabeth, daughter of George Eaton, of 
Langley, Derbyshire, Gent.; had by her six sons, and left three, 
Robert, William, and Kenrick, living. He died 13th January, 
1662, aged 63. To whose memory this second monument is 
erected, y® other demolished in y* late general conflagration. 


Qui moritur Christo vivit; qui vivit in illo 
Non moritur, mors non est ubi Christus adest. 


The Lady Elizabeth Waterman, first, wife to the above Robert 
Russell, and late the wife of Sir George Waterman, Knt. and 
Alderman, sometime Lord Mayor of this city. She died 3d 
March, 1675, aged 63. 

Kenrick Russell, fifth son of y*° above Robert Russell, who departed 
this life at Malago, in Spayne, y*® 11th Aprill, 1670, aged 22 y™; 
wee his body brought over and buried here, with his father and 

rethren, 


INSCRIPTIONS REMAIN ON THE FLOOR oF THE CHURCH TO THE 
MEMORY OF THE FOLLOWING PERSONS :— 


CHANCEL. 


1.—Sarali Cowell, 1781. John Cowell, Esq., Merchant, 1784. 
Elizabeth Lady Perring, their daughter, 1811. John Brickley 
Cowell, their son, 1824, 

2.—Mary Ann Howe, 1813. Caroline Howe, 1814, John Howe, 
1843, 

3,—Maria Addington, 1736. Elizabeth Kilpin, daughter of John and 
Maria Addington, 1739. Joseph Kilpin, 1754, John Adding- 
ton, 1760, William Addington, 1779. 
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4,—Sir James Dolliffe, Knot. 1715. 


5,.—Mortalitatis exuvias hic deposuit Franciscus March, apud Lime- 
house, in agro Medic sexiew natus, qui circa decimum sextum 
etatis annum, Insulam Cyprum petens, ibi laudabili industria et 
parcimonia rem familiarem auxit. Dein in patriam reversus, et 
in honorabilem Mercatorum societatem, qui, commutandis mer- 
cibus, ‘Turcarum littora frequentant, cooptatus, erga Deum piun, 
in negotiationibus justum, in promissis fidum, in re familiari pro- 
vidum, in suos beneficum, et in omnes benevolum, se preestitit. 
Tandem stranguria correptus, postquam immanes cruciatus, per 
aliquot menses ab ulcere vesicam depascenti, invicta animi con- 
stantid perpessus esset, ineluctabili morbo cessit, et mortalitati non 
vite valedixit, 10 Novembr. 1697, Aétat. 62. 

6.—The Parravicin Family, noticed in the List of Monuments 
(XIV.) 

7.—John Batt, a Spanish Merchant, native of New Sarum, 1732. 
Thomas Batt, a Spanish Merchant, native of New Sarum, 1738 


MIDDLE AISLE. 


&.—Nicholas Nixon, Esq., 1782. Elizabeth Lane, his daughter, 1762. 
Elizabeth Nixon, his second wife, 1773. Nicholas Nixon, Esq., 
his son, 1790. 

9.—The Buggin and Chapman Families, noticed under Monuments 
(XX.) 

10.—Charles Platt, 1711. Jane Platt, 1734. Jane Bayley, widow, 
daughter of Jane Platt, 1741. Ann Platt, daughter of Jane Platt, 
1742. Susanna Platt, 1747. Elizabeth Huntridge. 

11.—James Butlin, Sarah Butlin, his widow, 1754. 

12.—Mary Oldham, wife of Sam. Oldham, 1714. Elizabeth Old- 
ham, his second wife, 1723. Ann Oldham, his niece, 172:. 
William Oldham, son of Sam. Oldham, 1729. Samuel Oldham, 
1741. 

13.—John Willis, 1761. Ellen Willis, his wife. 

14.—Captain William Gryllis, 1742, Robert Gryllis, his son, 1760. 
Mary Colman, 1693, 

15.—Dennis Alleyne, 1712. Thomas Alleyne, 1715. 
ston, 1720. 

16.—Sarah Gryllis, 1764. Matthew Gryllis, 1731. 

17.—John Hull, 1765. Mary Hull, 1799, 

I8.—Elizabeth Vaughan, 1752. Morgan Vaughan, 1755. John 
Vaughan, 1763. Jane Slee, 1764, 

19.—-The remains of Peter Joye, and his Family, noticed under Monu- 
ments (XXVIL.) 

20,—William Pitts, 1676. Alice Pitts, daughter of Stephen Pitts, 
1686. Stephen Pitts, Merchant, Common Councilman of. this 
Ward, 168s. 

21.—Alice Alice, Lucy Alie, 1678. 

22.—Abm. Beake, 1710. 


Robert John- 
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23.—Richard Ball, 1617. Also, his wife, 1654; with divers of his 
children and grandchildren. 

°4,—James Young, Clothworker, 1638. Ann, his wife, 1666, 
daughter of Rd. Ball, Eastland, Merchant, had issue four sons 
and three daughters, of whom two sons and two daughters lie 
here interred. Also, three children of James, eldest son of his 
father, who, upon the re-edifying of this church, in pious memory 
of his parents, erected this inscription, Aug. 1669. Also, James 
Young, eldest son of James, and grandson of James, 1710, 


SOUTH AISLE. 


25.—Matthew Harrison, 1751. Elizabeth Harrison, 1759. Ann 
Wilkinson, their daughter, 1764. Ann Harrison, 1767. 

26,—Christopher Smith, 1726. Lucretia Smith, 1720. Charlotte 
Smith, 1723. Elizabeth Smith, 1723. Ann Smith, wife of 
Christ. Smith, 1730. Rachel Smith, Christopher Smith, 1775. 
Susannah Smith, 1779. Mary Smith. Sarah Smith, 1792. 

27.—John Whiting, third son of Wm. Whiting, of Shipton, Oxon. 
Hannah, his wife, 1725. John Smith, 1768. Sarah Finney, 
wife of A. Finney, Gunner of Tilbury Fort. 

28.—Anne Oldroyd, wife of Joshua Oldroyd, Merchant, 1745. John 
Oldroyd, 1739. Henry Skynner Oldroyd, 1739. Anne Oldroyd, 
1739. Also two children who died in infancy. Mr, Joshua 
Oldroyd, 1753. 

2).—Benjamin Wood, 1752. Benjamin Wood, his father, 1785, 
Klizabeth Wood, 1785. 

30.—Archibald Finney, Ensign of Invalids, Tilbury Fort, 1772. 

31.—Thomas Hammond, 1698. Thomas Hammond, 1699, Charles 
Hammond, Master of Arts, and Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
brother to Thomas Hammond, 1700. Martha Margaretta, 
daughter of Thos. and KE. Hammond, 1700, 

32.—Elizabeth Bedingfield, 1722. Anna Bedingfield, 1720. Strode 
Bedingfield, 1717. James Bedingfield, 1726. Mary, wife of 
James Bedingfield, 1727. 

33.—John Elwick, late of this Parish, Citizen and Mercer, 1685; to- 
gether with his four daughters, Elizabeth, Anna, Martha, and 
Elizabeth. Judith Elwick, relict of the above, 1715. 

34.—Mary Scullard, 1729. Win, Scullard, 1761. 

35.—Mary, daughter of John and Elizth. Phillips, 1719. Anthony 
Jobe, grandfather to the said Mary, 1721. Elizabeth Phillips, 
mother of Mary, daughter of Anthony, 1729. Anne Jobe, second 
wife of Anthony, 1735. Mary Brookes, daughter of Anthony 
and Mary Jobe, 1747. 


NORTH AISLE, 


36,—James Wardell, Merchant, late of this parish, 1754. Mary 
Evans, ]710. Robert Evans, 1742. 

37.—Sir William Russell’s Vault. See Monuments XI. XXX, 

38.—Thomas Phillips, 1749, Amy Phillips, his sister, 1719. Mary 
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Phillips, their mother, 1766. 


Persax, daughter of Mary Phillips, 1777. 


Michael Phillips, 1768. Mary 


Sarah Phillips, 1801. 


39.—Ann Farnham, 1801. Mary Farnham, daughter of Charles and 


Ann Farnham, I811. 


40.—Eliz, Addington, John Addington, her husband, 1793. 


west END, near the Vestry. 


41,.—Thomas Rogers, Newington Butts, formerly of this Parish, 1828. 
Mary Rogers, his second wife, 1795. 


NORTH EAST PORCH, 
42.—Henry Buck, 1730. Deborah Buck, 1725. 


List of the Rectors of St. Dunstan in the Kast, from the Year 1312, 
to the present time : 


John de Burton, 1312. 

Robert de Tonstall, 1322, 
Richard Cleymond. 

John Kennington. 

Robert de Farrington. 

William de Islip, 1379. 

William Lullington. 

John Lynton, 1399, 

Roger Basset, L.D., 1401. 

John Malverne, 1401. 

Richard Cawdray, 1421. 
Andrew Holes, 1435. 

‘Thomas Kent. 

Roger Keyes, 1445. 

John Knight, 1452. 

Robert Kirkham, 1456, 

John Botiller. 

John Moreton, L.D., 1472. 
William Attingham, 1474. 
David Williams, D.D., 1482. 
Adryan Castelen, 1492.* 
Richard Hilley, 1502, 

John Pawlesgrave, 8.T.B., 1533. 
Richard Smith, S.T.P. 

Richard Brawarne, S.T.B., 1557 
John Mey, S.T.P., 1565. 
Edmund Sympson, A.M., 1573. 
John Copeotts, S.T.P. 


* Bishop of Hereford, 1502, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


William Norwood, S.T.B., 1590. 
George Best, S.T.B., 1596. 
William Barlow, S.T.B., 1597.+ 
John Childerley, 8.T.P., 1606, 
George Gifford, 1661. 

Richard Holden, A.M., 1686. 
William Strengtfellow, 1698, 
Edmund Bateman, 1731. 

John Jortin, D.D., 1759.4 
Thomas Winstanley, M.A., 1771. 
Martin Benson, M.A., 1789. 
John Lioyd, LL.D., 1791. 

Peter Coryton, D.D., 1798. 


| Robert Hesketh, M.A., 1817. 


Thomas Boyles Murray, M.A., 
1837. 


1845. 
Rector. 
Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A, 
Lecturer. 
Rev. John Townshend Bennett, 
M.A, 


Curate. 


. Rev. John Henry Coward, b.A. 


Churchwardens. 
Thomas Banning, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 


t Dean of Chester; Bishop of Rochester, 1605; Bishop of Lincoln, 1608. 
f ‘This learned person, the author of ‘* The Life of Erasmus,” ‘* Remarks on Ec- 
clesiastical History,” * Sermons,” and other works, was also Vicar of Kensington, 


and Archdeacon of London. 


He died s.n. 1770, aged 72. 


The Rev. Dr. Vicesi- 


mus Knox, the Exssayist, whose name was originally Knock, as appears by the 
Kegisters, was Dr, Jortin’s Curate at St. Dunstan's for several years. 
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DECISION CONCERNING THE CLAIM OF ROMAN CATHOLICS TO 
HOLD SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


DUBLIN—-D. C, HERON, APPELLANT—THE PROVOST AND SENIOR 
FELLOWS (OF TRINITY COLL.) RESPONDENTS, 


‘T'ne following is a copy of the opinion submitted to the visitors by the 
learned assessor, in this case, and the return of the visitors to the writ 
of mandamus :— 

In the matter of the appeal of Denis Caulfield Heron against the 
Provost and the Senior Fellows of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 

The eligibility of Roman catholics to scholarships in Trinity College, 
depends on the construction of the college statutes of 1794. As the 
law stood previous to the Act 83 Geo. IIIL., c. 21 (1793,) there was 
nothing to prevent Roman catholics from entering the college, but on 
their admission they would (in common with all other students) have 
immediately become subject, under the college statutes, to the per- 
formance of religious duties which, as Roman catholics, they could 
not conscientiously discharge; and, in addition to this obstacle, they 
could not obtain degrees without taking the oaths of allegiance and 
abjuration, and making the declaration against transubstantiation, pre- 
scribed by the statute 3 William and Mary, ¢. 2. The effect of this 
was, that Roman catholics were excluded from the college. ‘The 
13th section of the Act of 1793 is in these words :— 

« And whereas it may be expedient, in case his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, shall be pleased so to alter the statutes of the College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity near Dublin, and of the University 
of Dublin, as to enable persons professing the Roman-catholic religion 
to enter into or take degrees in the said University, to remove any 
obstacle which now exists by statute law; be it enacted, that, from 
and after the first day of June one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-three, it shall not be necessary for any person, upon taking any 
of the degrees usually conferred by the said university, to make or 
subscribe any declaration, or to take any oath save the oaths ofallegi- 
ance and abjuration, any law or statute to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

This section does not, nor does any other part of the Act of 1793, 
profess to interfere with any of the college statutes. It was in the 
power of the crown alone, without the concurrence of the rest of the 
legislature, so to alter the college statutes as to relieve Roman catholics 
from all duties inconsistent with their religious opinions, and thus to 
give them the benefit of instruction in the university ; but the crown 
alone had not the power to remove the bar to taking degrees, which 
had been created by Act of Parliament. ‘The college statute of 1794 
recites the 13th section of the Act of 1793, which then proceeds as 
follows :-— 

“Sciatis ergo quod, nos, pro ed cura, quam singularem habemus 
erga subditos nostros qui religionem Pontificiam sive Romano catho- 
licam profitentur, et uti idem in dicto Collegio nostro et in dicta 
academia bonis artibus et literis instituantur: statuimus et ordinamus, 
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quod omnibus subditis nostris qui religionem Pontificam sive Romano 

Catholicam profitentur, liceat, et deinceps licebit in dictum Collegium 

admitti, atque gradus in dicté eacademid obstinere prestitis prius 

omnibus exercitiis per leges et consuetudines academie requisitis, 

aliquo statuto dicti Collegii, aut statuto, regula, aut consuetudine 
uacumque dicte academie in contrarium non obstante.” 

Thus, it will be observed, the college statute of 1794 very precisely 
defines the object which the crown had in view, viz., that Roman 
catholics should have a liberal education in the university ; and then, 
to effect that object, it provides that it shall be iawful for Roman 
catholics to be admitted and obtain degrees, notwithstanding any 
statute, rule, or custom of the college to the contrary. The words 
**in dictum collegium admitti atque gradus in dicté academia obti- 
nere,” taken strictly and in their literal sense, would merely entitle 
Roman catholics to enter college, and perform all the exercises (not 
inconsistent with their religious opinions) necessary for obtaining de- 
- grees, and having performed these exercises, and thus acquired profi- 
ciency “ in bonis artibus et literis,” then to obtain degrees accordingly. 
The college statute of 1794 does not, in favour of Roman catholics, 
dispense in terms with the religious duties and obligations which were, 
by the then existing college statutes, cast on all students ; but 1 think 
it quite clear that, on its true construction, it, by necessary implica- 
tion, dispensed, in favour of Roman catholics, with all religious duties 
which they could not conscientiously perform, so far as such dispensa- 
tion was necessary for enabling them “in dictum collegium admitti 
atque gradus, in dicta academia obtinere ;’ but no further or other- 
wise, I think it equally clear that the college statute of 1794 did not 
in any manner interfere with the religious duties of the students who 
were not Roman catholics. 

In order to form a correct opinion as to the meaning of the words 

“in dictum collegium admitti atque gradus in dicté academicé obti- 
~nere,’’ and to determine whether they entitle Roman catholics to be- 
come candidates for scholarships, it is necessary to consider the nature 
of the university establishment. The visitors being appointed by the 
founders, are bound to carry out their intentions, so far as they are 
clearly expressed in the original charters and college statutes, save so 
far as by equally clear words of necessary implication, they have been 
abrogated by subsequent provisions. The college is a corporation, the 
members of which are the provost, fellows, and scholars. The 
numbers of fellows and scholars is limited. The charter of Elizabeth 
and Charles I., and the body of college statutes accompanying the 
last-mentioned charter, clearly contemplate an establishment for the 
advancement of religion, and in which not only all the members of 
the corporation, but all persons receiving instruction, should be Pro- 
testants. ‘This will be abundantly shown by a few references to the 
last edition of the college statutes (1844.) By the charter of Elizabeth 
(pp. 7, 8,) fellows were to vacate their fellowships at the end of seven 

rears, “ut alii in eorem locum suffecti pro hujus Regni et Ecclesia 
neficio emolumentum habeant.” ‘The statute “de culto divino” 
(p- 44) points out religious duties to be performed by all the members 
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and students, including the receiving of the sacrament as received by 


testants ; by the statute “ de sociorum juniorium electione” (p. 42,) 
all fellows (except the professors of Jaw and medicine) must take 
priests’ orders within three years after their election, or forfeit their 
fellowships. The statute “de culto divino” (p. 50) provides “ Porro 
Preepositi et sociorum seniorum erit videre ne qua Pontificia, aut 
heeretice religionis opinio intra Collegii fines alatur aut propugnatur 
sive publice sive privatum.’’ The charter of Charles L. (p. 38) re- 
moves the restriction preventing fellows from holding their fellowshi 
for more than seven years, “it being found injurious to the welfare of 
the college, the state, and the church.” The better advancement of 
religion and learning is the reason assigned for the chancellor's assent 
(p. 119) to the college decree of the 23rd October, 1722, for increasing 
the salaries of the provost, fellows, and scholars. The college statutes 
of Ist George III. (p. 147) “de Professore in sacra Theologia,”’ pro- 
poses the establishment of a professorship of divinity by this recital, 
“cum vero permultum refert ut juventus academica, illi preesertim qui 
sacris ordinibus destinantur in sociis literis et religionis Christine doc- 
trinus diligentius erudiantur, in quem precipue finem fundatum fuit hoc 
Collegium.” The words “ in quem,” &c. clearly stating in the words 
of the then sovereign, (George I1I., who afterwards made the college 
statute of 1794,) that the advancement of religion was the principal 
object for which the university was established. ‘The college statutes 
contemplates scholars as a class in whose selection the church and the 
state had an interest. By the statute, “ De Scholaribus sive Disci- 
pulis” (p. 36) it is provided, that in the election of scholars, those 
educated in Dublin schools and counties where the college had lands, 
should be preferred, “‘ ut quorum labore et sudoribus Collegii membra 
omnia, et singula, sustentatur eorum potissimum liberi in eodem 
educentur et virtute ac humanioribus literis ad ecclesia, et reipublice 
emolumentum instituantur.” Scholars were to hold their eholaatian 
(p- 38) until they obtained or could have obtained a degree of Master 
of Arts, or until they were elected fellows; and (p. 39) in the election 
of fellows, scholars were to have a preference. ‘The charter of Eliza- 
beth (p. 5) gives to the provost, fellows, and scholars power to acquire 
land to the value of 4U0/. a-year—*‘ad sustentationem et manuten- 
tionem preedicti Collegii et ad relevam et sustentationem Preeposti, 
Sociorum et Scholarium et predicti Collegii;” and the charter of 
Charles I. (p. 22) gives power to the college to hold additional land, 
to the value of 200/. a-year, for the same purpose. 

The cultivation of the prmerant religion appears to have been one 
principal object for which Trinity College was established, and the 
cultivation of learning was another, It was clearly in the power of 
the crown to alter all or any of the college statutes imposing religious 
duties on students; and the legislature having, by the Act of 1793, 
relieved Roman catholics from the necessity of taking any oaths on 
graduating, save those in that Act mentioned, there was nothing to 
prevent the crown (if it had so pleased) from so altering the college 
statutes as to put protestants and Roman catholics in all respects (save 
as to fellowships) precisely on the same footing; and the inquiry is, 
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did the crown, in the college statute of 1794, use words showing an 
intention to do so? The act of 1793 relieved Roman catholics from 
disabilities, but it cannot be denied that after having in sec. 7 provided 
in general terms, that they might hold, exercise, and enjoy all civil and 
military offices and places of trust or profit under his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, there is in sec. 9 a long list of exceptions, includ- 
ing almost all of the most valuable offices, and in the enumeration of 
exceptions is to be found “ provost or fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin.” Now, if fellows had not been named in this exception, I think 
it very doubtful whether the provisions of the 7th section of the Act of 
1793 could have extended to them, as they could not well be said 
“to hold any place of trust or profit under the crown.” The insertion 
of provost and fellows and the non-insertion of “scholars” in the 9th 
section, was relied on as affording an inference that the legislature in- 
tended to open scholarships to Roman catholics, but the answer to 
this argument is to be found in the 7th section of the Act of 1793, 
which clearly does not include scholars, and therefore it was not ne- 
cessary to name them in the Gth section for the purpose of excepting them 
out of the operation of the 7th section, Besides, the 7th section of the 
Act of 1793 provides that Roman catholics might hold any office or place 
of trust, or be a member of any lay body corporate, excepting Trinity 
College, and also that Roman catholics might be professors, masters, 
or fellows of any college to be thereafter founded in Ireland, provided 
such college should not be a member of the University of Dublin, and 
founded exclusively for Roman catholics. All this seems to me to 
afford strong evidence of an anxiety on the part of the legislature not 
to interfere with the protestant character of the corporation of Trinity 
College. At all events, it clearly shows that where the legislature 
intended to legislate in relation to masters or fellows of colleges, or 
members of corporations, it deemed it right to use definite and precise 
language for the purpose. 

The 13th section of the Act of 1793 recites the expediency of re- 
moving the bar which then existed by statute to Roman catholics 
taking degrees, in order to enable the crown to alter the college 
statutes as to allow Roman catholics to enter college and take degrees. 
Without altering the protestant character of the corporation, or allow- 
ing Roman catholics to be members of it, and without diverting any of 
its funds from the purposes mentioned in the charters of Elizabeth and 
Charles I., it was quite possible for the crown to admit Roman catho- 
lies to enter college and obtain degrees, by relieving them, for that 
purpose, and for that purpose only, from the obligation to perform 
religious duties, and if it be supposed that this limited object was in 
the view of the crown, I do not think more suitable words could have 
been used for the purpose than those which are to be found in the 
college statute of 1794. The operative words of that statute are spe- 
cial and precise, and, in my opinion, have the effect of dispensing with 
the religious duties imposed by the college statutes (on the students 
generally) in favour of Roman catholics, not altogether, and for all 


purposes, but merely for the limited purposes specified, 


It must be admitted that if Roman catholics are, on the true con- 
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struction of the college statute of 1794, eligible to scholarships, a 
change was thereby made in the protestaat character of the corpora- 
tion of so serious and important a kind that it is not very probable 
the crown would have made it intentionally, without, at the same 
time, making some change in the scholar’s oath, The scholar’s oath is 
not abrogated—it contains three important matters, The first con- 
sists of an acknowledgment, “ Regiam auctoritatem serenissimi nunc 
Regis Caroli secundum Deum summum esse in regnis Angliee, Scotie, 
et Hibernie agnoscere, et nullius externi principis aut pontificis, 

testati obnoxiam ;” he then swears that he will willingly obey the 
college statutes, and do all in his power to have them observed by 
others, and next, that he will diligently perform all business of the 
college which shall be intrusted to his charge. It appears by the 
college statutes that, in all cases where any changes were made in the 
duties or rights of the provost or fellows, which might render the 
existing forms of oaths inapplicable, the oaths were altered with re- 
ference to the new provisions, but here the oath is leftentire. Assum- 
ing (as was argued) that a Roman catholic could now conscientiously 
make the profession, “ regiam auctoritatem,” &c., in the same sense in 
which the words were used in 1637, and admitting (as was also 
argued) that a Roman catholic, though intending not to perform the 
religious duties required by the college statutes, might conscientiously 
swear that he would obey the statutes, if the obligation on him to per- 
form religious duties was abrogated by implication, I do not think 
he could conscientiously swear that he would do all in his power to 
have the statutes observed by others, it being clearly the duty of all 
protestant students and members to perform religious duties, which he 
as a Roman catholic could not conscientiously enforce the observance 
of. The college statute of 1794 does not require any oath from a 
Roman-catholic student—none of the antecedent college statutes 
required any oath from any student ; but, if it be supposed that the 
crown, by the college statute of 1794, intended to make Roman 
catholics eligible to be members of the corporation of Trinity College, 
it is strange, with the Act of 1793 before it, it did not require the 
Roman-catholic scholar to take the oath which the Act of 1793 re- 
quired from every Roman catholic on becoming a member of a body 
corporate. 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that on the true construction of the 
college statute of 1794, Roman catholics are not admissible to scholar- 
ships in Trinity College, Dublin. Looking at the precise and pointed 
language of that statute, and of the 13th section of the Act of 1793, 
both in their recitals and their enactments, and looking to the whole 
body of college charters and statutes, I think it was the clear intention of 
the crown, by the statute of 1794, merely to give to Roman catholics 
the benefit of a liberal education, and the right to obtain degrees, but 
without allowing them to become members of the corporation of 
Trinity College, or in any manner changing its protestant character. 

For these reasons I adyise the visitors to dismiss Mr. Heron’s appeal. 

R. KEATINGE, 


. 
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In accordance with the foregoing opinion of the learned Judge of 
the Prerogative Court, the visitors made the following return to the 
mandamus :— 


“ By virtue of the within writ to us directed, and in obedience 
thereto, we as such Visitors of the said college, did hold a visitation 
therein, and duly hear the said appeal of the within-named Denis 
Caulfield Heron, as by the writ we are commanded, and thereupon, 
on hearing the matter thereof in presence of counsel learned in the law, 
as well on behalf of the said Denis Caulfield Heron as for and on 
behalf of the provost and fellows of the said college, and on full debate 
and due deliberation had thereon, we have adjudged it reasonable and 
fit, and consonant to the true intent and meaning of the statutes of the 
said college, and the laws of this realm, in that behalf to order and 
determine that the said appeal of the said Denis Caulfield Heron should 
be dismissed ; and we have thereupon dismissed the same ; all which 
we humbly certify to our Lady the Queen, at her Court of Queen’s 
Bench at Dublin, as by the within writ we are commanded. So answer, 

“Joun G. ArmaGu, Ricuarp Dustin, 
Visitors.” 


REPLY OF THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON TO THE ADDRESS OF DR. 


HOOK, DR. PUSEY, AND THE OTHER CLERGYMEN, ASSEMBLED 
AT LEEDS. 


My Rev. anp pear Breturen,—I have received with feelings of 
grateful satisfaction the token of your kindness and good-will, in the 
address presented to me from many among the clergy, belonging as 
well to my own as to other dioceses, who were present at the recent 
consecration of St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds ; and I have felt the more 
deeply this expression of your respect and sympathy at the present 
moment, as it is assuredly one of peculiar difficulty and very anxious 
trial, to all those who bear rule in the church of this land, 

The immediate cause of anxiety for us all to which you specially 
allude, is the lamented departure of several of our brethren who have 
lately forsaken our communion. It is indeed matter for much sadness 
and sorrow that any of its members should have been so deceived as to 
lend their talents, given them, as I truly believe, for far other ends, to 
support the cause of ecclesiastical usurpation, of creature worship, and 
of religious imposture. But unhappily their minds being thus over- 
clouded, and their affections alienated from the church in whose 
bosom they were born anew to spiritual life, and nourished by the 
ample means of grace therein mercifully afforded to the children of 
God, and their influenee once exerted to seduce others from their alle- 
giance to her, it is, indeed, well that they have gone out from among us, 
and can no longer misuse the power committed to them by our church to 
her own hurt and hindrance, 

For these fallen brethren we shall never, I trust, cease to pray, in 
the spirit of compassionate love, that their hearts may be led by the 
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Eternal Spirit of truth to discern the error of their ways, and to return 
to the fold which they have forsaken, 

But their unhappy trespass will surely read a lesson of seasonable 
warning to each of us, and remind us that we cannot, with impunity, 
pour contempt upon the church of our baptism, in which we have 
grown in grace, and in the saving knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; that if we wantonly despise the spiritual privileges we 
have enjoyed within it, instead of thankfully and reverently using them, 
where God has appointed us our place, we may well expect that he 
will, in his anger, take them from us; and that, if we will indulge a 
morbid yearning after an earthly visible centre of union, while we 
have the Lord Jesus Christ as our spiritual head, ever living to dis- 
pense to us from above the rich blessings of his covenant of grace, 


we may be provoking the Le:d of Hosts to punish us, as he did the: 


Israelites of old, by giving us up to our hearts and lusts, and letting 
us follow our own imaginations. 

The lamented fall of our brethren will likewise teach us the danger 
of tampering with practices which may seem to us innocent and even 
edifying ; but of which history and experience have so forcibly proved 
to us the peril, and which the church of England has either expressly 
reprobated or tacitly discountenanced. For my own part I confess 
that I feel little temptation to despondency or discouragement, when 
I look to the many signal marks of God’s providential care vouch- 
safed to our church, to the truth and purity of the doctrines she 
teaches, and to the many evidences of spiritual life within her, among 
which I would thankfully acknowledge the assurance given me by such 
a body as yourselves, of your anxiety to devote yourselves more 
earnestly than ever to the duties of your sacred calling in the church 
whose vows are upon you. Let us only hold fast her doctrines of 
primitive authority—let us but carry out, in the spirit of fidelity, her 
recognised teaching as embodied in that definite expression of gospel 
truth set forth in her liturgy, articles, and homilies, remembering that 
in subordination to the enlightenment of the Spirit of God, we have 
accepted these as our'interpreters of his holy word, and we may 
humbly believe that we shall be safe ourselves, and likewise, through 
grace, save them who hear us. 

I thank you affectionately for the promise of your prayers, which I 
feel to be especially needed in times when principles, hitherto held 
most sacred and incontrovertible, are tried and sifted to their very 
foundation ; and I would entreat you to believe that in all which I 
have said in reply to your address of kindness and respect, it has been 
my anxious wish to speak the truth in love. My own imperfect 
prayer shall, in return, be willingly offered for you, my reverend 
brethren, that in this season of your trial you may find your faith 
confirmed; your hope invigorated; your attachment increasing to- 
wards the church of which you are the ordained ministers; and your 
hands strengthened in carrying on the heavenly work of winning 


Souls to Christ, among those several flocks over which you are set in 
the Lord. 


I remain, your affectionate brother and servant, 
Palace, Ripon, Dec. 26, 1845. C. T. Ripon. 


. 
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COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, STACKALLAN. 


His Grace the Lord Primate has signified, as visitor, his approval of 
a change in the constitution of the governing body of the Irish College 
of St. Columba, and has addressed the following letter to the founders 
in reference to this subject. 

It will be remembered that the original body of founders and 
governors consisted of the Earl of Dunraven, the Viscount Adare, 
M.P., William Monsell, Esq., Augustus Stafford O’Brien, Esq., M.P., 
the Rev. Charles Elrington, D.D., the Rev. Henry Cotton, LL.D., 
the Rev. James H. Todd, D.D., and the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—In accepting your resignation of the 
office which you have filled as founders and governors of the college 
of St. Columba, allow me to express my warmest thanks for the inde- 
fatigable exertions which you have made in the establishing and 
rearing-up of this interesting and important institution — exertions 
which have been rendered more arduous from the inconvenience and 
difficulty you have experienced in holding full and frequent meetings 
of your body, owing to your residing at such remote distances from 
each other. 

“In accordance with the suggestion you have made to me, I now 
nominate the Rey. Dr. Elrington, the Rev. Dr. Cotton, and the Rev. 
Dr. Todd, to exercise the powers heretofore belonging to the gover- 
nors, and to be the trustees in whose names the property of the 
college shall be invested. 

“I feel quite satisfied with the manner in which you have organized 
the college; and with the plan of education which, under your 
guidance, has been adopted by the warden and fellows. They have 
now acquired sufficient experience in the performance of their duties ; 
and I have no doubt that they will continue, with the advice and 
assistance of the trustees, to carry on the system that has been marked 
out for them, to my entire satisfaction. 

“IT have the honour to be, my lords and gentlemen, your faithful 
servant, “ Joun G. ARMAGH.” 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE LATE SECESSIONS. DR. HOOK’S SERMONS. 


Dr. Hook, of Leeds, has lately published two sermons,* the first 
of which was preached at the consecration of a church in York- 


%" She Loved Much: and the Hem of his Garment: Two Sermons, with a Pre- 
face containing some remarks on the late Schisms. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 


vicar of St. Peter's, Leeds; and chaplain in ordinary to her esty. London: 
F, and J. Rivington, 1846. 
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shire, and again at the re-opening of St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester ; the second, at the re-opening of a church at Hull. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the merits of these sermons here, 
—though the practice of clergymen going about the country and 
into strange dioceses, to help to swell a collection, at what the 
dissenters would call an opening or a re-opening, seems to 
deserve some serious consideration as to its expediency, and, 
perhaps, even its propriety. But the introduction to these 
sermons is very remarkable on more accounts than one. The 
following passage must strike any one with surprise, who has 
heard of what has been going on lately in Leeds :— 


“We have lived to see men quitting without compunction that 


branch of the catholic church, which God has planted in their native | 


land, and betaking themselves to the schismatic sect intruded by the 
Bishop of Rome, with as little apparent scruple or hesitation, as a man 
might feel in vacating one post of duty or preferment for another, to 
which he had been lawfully called. And such grievous and sinful 
acts are palliated, by being styled by the mild term of secession, and 
not schism,—a going forth to labour in another portion of the same vine- 
yard, rather than a breaking down of the hedge of our own sacred 
inclosure, and, as far as the power of such acts extends, laying open 
its treasures and choice fruits to the hand of the spoiler. Surely schism 
is the same thing, whether committed for the sake of going to Rome, 
or to Geneva; and it is a miserable compromise of truth to speak of 
these offences against unity, as if the offenders were making their 
choice between two communions equally open to them, and where 
their decision was a matter of indifference. 

There is another way of accounting for these secessions, as they 
are called, which is still more shocking. It is said that the Church of 
Rome has gained possession of the perverted ones, in answer to the 
prayers, which we have seen so often advertised as offered by persons and 
" societies in that communion for the reduction of England to the Romish 
faith. Those who have admitted this solution of the present state of 
things into their minds, should ask themselves earnestly, what they 
think of the terms of communion imposed on her own members by 
the Church of England. Are those terms catholic and primitive, or 
are they not? Andon the other hand, what do they think of the 
Roman terms of communion ? But if the Roman terms are, as Eng- 
lish churchmen believe and know, neither primitive nor catholic, how 
can they suffer themselves to think that God has permitted men to 
Join an erring communion, and leave one which is clear of the guilt 
of imposing error, in answer toa mistaken prayer? What is this, 
but to make God himself a consentient party to an act of sin? We 
might indeed press this point still further, if we were to inquire to 
whom these prayers of the church of Rome have in most cases been 
offered ; whether to God the Father or the Blessed Trinity, in the 
name of Christ, or to the Virgin Mary; whom one of the most dis- 
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tinguished among those who have left us professes that the Romanists 
have deified, and justifies their act by insinuating that the eternal 
statute against idols may be abrogated by the Gospel.” 


The references in this passage to Dr. Pusey’s well-known 
letter on Mr. Newman’s becoming a Roman catholic, are too 
plain to be mistaken. Nor, does it seem very easy to ex- 
plain their appearance in this shape, so very soon after Dr. 
Hook and Dr. Pusey had been co-operating together in 
what was generally considered, whether truly or not, as an 
attempt at a demonstration on the part of Dr. Pusey’s party. 
And to speak plainly, the whole of the late proceedings at 
Leeds, the collecting of clergymen from all parts of the 
country, at the call of the leader of a party, the getting up and 
presentation of an address to the Bishop of Ripon from a 
number of clergymen, the great majority of whom had no con- 
nexion with his lordship’s diocese,—nor any imaginable pretext 
for volunteering to address his lordship on any subject whatever, 
—nor any business in the diocese of Ripon, except for the pur- 
pose of party demonstration. Such proceedings on the part of 
persons professing church principles are exceedingly remark- 
able. But when one considers that, during the whole of the 
late transactions, Dr. Hook and Dr. Pusey were understood to 
be acting together, and that their names stand side by side in 
the subscription to the Leeds address, such an unmistakable 
attack, so very soon after, as Dr. Hook has made on Dr. Pusey 
in the preceding extract, is not very easy to be understood. 
Besides this, how is this repudiation of Dr. Pusey’s notion of 
Rome being “ another portion of the same vineyard,” to be re- 
conciled with the language of the Leeds address, signed by 
Dr. Hook a few weeks before, and sent round by Dr. Hook’s 
curate for signatures, accompanied by the distinct state- 
ment, that it had been agreed on by Dr. Hook and Dr. Pusey? 
In that address, with evident adoption of the very language he 
now denounces, Dr. Hook talks of the duties to which we are 
called “ in this portion of his vineyard.” It is not easy to imagine 
what all this can mean. 

But there is no possibility of misunderstanding what fol- 
OWS :— 


“It has not been through such prayers of Rome that our deceived 
brethren have been led astray; but, as is indeed partly confessed by 
those who palliate their conduct, they have not been proof against the 
malignity of ultra-protestant persecution. It is notorious, that the 
ultra-protestant press has been employed, not only in reprobating prin- 
ciples which either are or are deemed erroneous, but in printing 
statements by which private confidence has been violated, shameless 
calumnies propagated, and malignant passions excited, to such an ex- 
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tent as to threaten disgrace to the very name of Christianity, This 
‘evil-speaking, lying, and slandering’ of what is called the religious 
world, has first alienated men’s hearts from the church of England, 
and then induced them to think more kindly than they ought to have 
done of the church of Rome. The first doubt suggested to the mind 
has been, ‘Can this be true Christianity, which produces such fruits ?’ 
the second, ‘Can Rome itself, to which these persons seem to ascribe 
all evil, be so bad as this?’ Finding nothing but hatred, where they 
looked for love, and finding on the other hand every appearance of 
sympathy and affection among those who hoped to win them, whether 
at home or abroad, it is nothing surprising if a few persons, eminently 
gifted in other respects, have suffered those feelings to mislead them, 
which, however disguised from themselves, are too plainly visible both — 
in their acts and words,” 


Truly, one knows not what to say to such a passage as this. 
Does Dr. Hook really mean it to be understood as his delibe- 
rate opinion, that Mr. Newman and his friends’ secession to 
Rome are the consequences, not of the principles he and his 
party had adopted, but of the treatment they had received from 
ultra-protestants ? No doubt newspapers and pamphlets have 
contained a vast deal of ignorant nonsense, and circulated a 

rodigious quantity of idle gossip, and even of downright 
alsehood. But if no one had ever troubled himself about 
Mr. Newman or his opinions, and if a line of controversy or 
calumny had never been written, the system advocated for some 
years past by Mr. Newman and Dr. Pusey, must, sooner or 
later, lead any man who honestly embraces it, to join the Romish 
communion. And really, with such books in every one’s hands, 
—No. 90, and its apologies, the Lives of the Saints, Dr. Pusey’s 
adaptations, and many others of a similar character,—to find a 
person so perfectly acquainted with the system as Dr. Hook 
must be, coming forward now, after the consequences of the 
system have been demonstrated by so many apostasies, to 
ascribe them, not to the false and erroneous tenets this party 
have adopted, but to the tenderness of their wounded feelings 
which could not endure the persecutions of ultra-protestants, from 
Whom (of all people in the world) Dr. Hook will have us 
believe they looked for love and sympathy, is really as strange 
& circumstance as has taken place warn he the whole of the 
tractarian controversy. 

In a subsequent part of this introduction, Dr. Hook seems 
disposed to rebuke Dr. Pusey’s romanizings and adaptations ; 
but still the spirit of the passage is to ascribe the schism of Mr. 
Newman and his friends, not to them, or their erroneous opi- 
nions, but to the censures of protestants. 


“Let Anglicans be true to her who has fed them at her bosom; 
aud they will find no ground of question whether she is true to her 
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Lord. Let them not listen to those who delight to dwell upon faults 
which a friendly eye could never see, or join the fashionable mode of 
deteriorating the best and noblest of their country’s institutions, Above 
all, let them remember, that to fraternize with those, with whom, by 
our public obligations, we cannot unite, and who will not suffer us to 
unite with them on equal or catholic terms, is a betrayal of our pub- 
lic duty ; and let them also remember that to circulate Romish books 
is a kind of spiritual traffic in contraband articles which naturally and 
necessarily rouses the indignation of honest men who cannot and ought 
not to recognise the special pleading by which it is palliated. We will 
not deny that the late schismatical acts may be in some measure at- 
tributed to our sins, and to the sins of our rulers, to the provocations 
of rash censures and uncharitable persecutions: let us not shrink from 
bearing our reproach as individuals; but let us not charge the faults 
of individuals upon the system.” 


As if any persons, except Dr. Pusey and his party, had the 
slightest inclination to charge these schisms, directly or indi- 
rectly, on the system of our church—and as if there were not 
multitudes (including almost the whole episcopal bench)—per- 
sons totally free from any share in provoking these unhappy 
men by “ rash censures,” or “ uncharitable persecutions,’—who 
had long foreseen that the tractarian system must end in some 
such results as have now taken place, and had repeatedly and 
distinctly communicated their views of its nature and tendency 
to the public. 

This is not the place to review Dr. Hook’s sermons; but 
there is one passage in the first, which has caught the writer's 
eye, and which really suggests matter for grave consideration. 


“If the service of the sanctuary is to be of the simplest character, 
then let our Christian nobles and merchants dismiss their retinue of 
servants, and serve tables themselves: men should be at least con- 
sistent; proud prelates and luxurious princes must sell all they have and 
give unto the poor, before they preach against decorum in the worship of 
their God : but while they live in their ceiled houses, the few who love 
the Lord Jesus, will not suffer the ark of their Lord to remain behind 
curtains.” 


Is this church principles, or is it mar-prelacy? If the 
bishops, or any of them, have recommended adherence to the 
plainness, which has hitherto characterized the structure and 
ceremonial of our churches (suppose they have even given no 
reasons whatever for their recommendation), can anything be 
imagined more like the spirit of mar-prelacy, than to denounce 
them from the pulpit, as “proud prelates,” who “must sell all 
they have, and give unto the poor before they preach against 
decorum in the worship of their God,” and to inform them, 
that, if they persist in this line of government, they must ex- 
pect, that “the few,’ who view things differently, “ will not 
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suffer’ the matter to rest so quietly’ It is easy to talk of the 
persecutions of ultra-protestants, but those who shall examine 
the history of this movement when the present heats have sub- 


sided will find, that this spirit of puritanical mar-prelacy has 


had more to do with drawing Mr. Newman and his party into 
formal schism than has been suspected ;—and will find reason to 
doubt, whether any violence or extravagance of ultra-protestants 
has been, or could have been, more detrimental to the church. 


DISSENTING MATTERS, 


Tue Congregational Calendar and Family Almanac for the pre- 
sent year, “ compiled pursuant to a vote of the annual assembly 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales,” con- 
tains a great deal of very curious matter, especially what it 
terms “ Denominational Information.” The first article under 
this head is an account of “ Associations of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches ;” from which it appears that the 
“churches” in various districts are associated and form 
“unions,” as the Bedfordshire union, the Berkshire and Ox- 
fordshire union, the Bristol and Gloucester union, &e., and the 
editor, who apologizes for the delay which has been occasioned 
by his anxiety to impart to his readers, not only at the expense 
of time, but of twelve additional pages, the statistical matter 
which he has obtained, certainly does not over-rate its impor- 
tance. Whether, indeed, his brethren of the “ Congregational 
Denomination” (that is those who used to call themselves, till 
lately, Independents) will like to see the nakedness of the land 
set forth in black and white and tabular arrangement, is 
another thing. It is, however, a very common snare of the 
getters-up of statistics, that having put the best face on 
things, and made them look better than they had themselves 
expected, they are incapable of judging how they will look to 
others who see them for the first time, and who, having had 
no hopes or fears about what could be made of them, only see 
them just as they are. These things can only just be glanced at 
on the present occasion, but some facts and numbers shall be 
given which will afford matter for reflection to churchmen, who 
have been used to hear of the numbers of the dissenters, and of 
the efficacy of their system. The following calculations have 
been hastily made, but it is believed that they will not be found 
materially incorrect. 

It appears that the number of “churches” in England and 
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Wales which are associated in these unions are 1954. It is a 
pity that the compiler of the statistical table has omitted one 
thing, which it would have been very easy to supply with 
accuracy, and which it is very important to know—namely, the 
number of “members” of which these “ churches” respectively 
consist. The reader must understand that we are not talking 
of “ congregations,” (though it is a “ congregational” union,) but 
of “ churches”—that is, of persons acknowledged as members 
of the church of Christ, and admitted into church fellowship, 
and forming with their pastor a “ church” which communicates 
by receiving together the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in 
which the “congregation,” as such, are not permitted to do. 
However, instead of complaining that we are not told all that 
we could wish, let us look at the information which is given. 
It has been already said that the number of churches seems to 
be 1954, which number is obtained by counting the names of 

aces where churches are said to exist. Of course, there are 
in some churches “ co-pastors,” but this is not of such frequent | 
occurrence as to be worth notice. Throwing aside all consider- 
ation of the small deduction which might be made on this 
ground, it would appear as if these 1954 churches were pos- 
sessed of only 1364 pastors, leaving no fewer than 589 churches 
which have either a pluralist pastor or none at all. These 
pluralities are not unfrequent, especially in Wales. For in- 
stance, the churches at Llanrwst, Trefriw, Eglws-fach, and 
Nantirhiw, in Denbighshire, seem to be all under the care of one 
pastor, while another individual incumbent has the care of 
Horeb, Carmel, Bwich-y-groes, Capel-yr-Erw, and Pilbach, in 
Cardiganshire. In fact, this country is so marked by pluralities 
that it furnishes twice as many churches as ministers. This is 
not said by way of blame, but for two reasons—first, to suggest 
that a good many of the “churches” are probably not very large 
bodies, though a church of four or five members does as well as 
a larger one in a statistic table; and secondly, to explain in 
part how it happens that the number of places so greatly ex- 
ceeds that of pastors. 

It does not, however, fully explain it. It reduces the number 
to be sure, and that number may be still further reduced by the 
fact, that some few of the places which are named as having 
churches, are explained to be “ preaching stations” of the Home 
Missionary Society, and nearly forty more which (without any 
explanation of the reason) have no pastor's name annexed, and 
besides these there are between forty and fifty, which instead of 
having any pastor's name (and one may imagine without much 
pastoral attendance) are noted as “ various” and “ supplied.” But 
after all these explanations and deductions, and making every 
allowance for the pluralized, and the blank, and the various, and 
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the supplied, and (recollecting that we are talking of recognised 
and accredited “churches” forming members of the Congregational 
Unions) we come to the startling fact that, beside these, there 
are one hundred and sixty churches which are expressly declared 
to be “vacant.” How is this to be explained? And what a 
view does it give of the voluntary system. 

But if the foregoing particulars give a curious insight into the 
actual working of the system, there are two other pieces of 
“denominational information” no less curious for the light 
which they throw on the present state of the dissenting interest. 
The first is an account of “ Ordinations, &c., of Independent 
Ministers and Missionaries, from October 1844, to October 
1845,” by which it appears that the “ Ordinations,” &c., whatever 
that “ &c.” may mean, which took place in England and Wales 
during that period, amounted only to sixty-one, of whom seven 
were ordained as “co-pastors,”’ or as “missionaries.” The 
second document alluded to is “A List of Independent Chapels, 
erected or enlarged from October 1844, to October 1845.” 
Considering the probability that many new chapels are small, 
and that a building which may be called a chapel may be built for a 
very moderate sum, and that a still smaller occasion and expense 
may be all that is necessary for an “ enlargement’—what are 
we to infer from the fact that the “new,” the “ enlarged,” the 
“re-built and enlarged,” and the “ re-opened,” in England and 
Wales, altogether amount to only thirty-three? The fact is so 
curious and so illustrative of the present state of dissent, that it 
seems worth while to name the places, in case any correspon- 
dent should be able to furnish authentic information with regard 
to the extent of the building or enlargement. The new chapels are 
at Longstone and Brassington, in Derbyshire ; Charford Cross and 
Haylewood, in Devonshire; Rampisham and Bridport, in Dorset- 
shire ; Southminster, in Essex; Broxwood, in Herefordshire ; 
Margate, in Kent ; Hackney Road, the only one in Middlesex: 
Pellywlly, in Monmouthshire; Middleton, Desborough, and 
Towcester, in Northamptonshire; Shrewsbury and Clive, in 
Shropshire; Englishcombe, in Somersetshire; Thirsk and 
Heckmondwick, in Yorkshire; Brynsiencyn, in Anglesea ; 
Lianfair and Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire; and Fishguard, 
in Pembrokeshire. The chapels enlarged during the same 
period are at Windsor, in Berkshire; Alston, in Cumberland ; 
Marshalsea, in Dorsetshire; Kingsland and Kensington, in 
Middlesex ; Wickham Market, in Suffolk; Clapham Road, in 
Surrey ; Rotherham, in Yorkshire. One rebuilt and enlarged at 
Milbourne Port, in Somersetshire ; and one re-opened in Collier's 
Rents, Southwark. Are we really to understand that there 
was not a single. chapel so much as enlarged in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bath, 
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Bristol, Exeter, &c., &c., nay, not one in Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Durham, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Lancashire, Lei- 
cestershire, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, Rutlandshire, Staffordshire, 
Susséx, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, Worcestershire ? Surely this 
is very remarkable, and one would be glad of further. infor- 
mation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral 
DEACONS. 

Name. | Deg. University. | Ordaining Bishop, 
Brereton, Chas. David | na. = Trinity Camb. Norwich \ 
Davies, Robert Henry | Trinity Dublin Norwich 
Edwards, Henry...... | ... St. 4 vee Norwich 
Hamilton, Geo. Hans a.a, | Trinity Dublin 
Harrison, J. Branfill ».a. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Hathaway, Manton... | | Trinity Camb. d. 
Hemsworth, A. B...... 3.4. Pembroke Camb. Norwich 
Kittoe, Edw. Hooper Exeter Oxford Norwich 
Pownall, Geo. Puives Trinit Camb. by 

Bp. of Gloucester 
Smyth, Charles Dawes Brasennose Oxford Norwich 
Veness, Henry Thos. pa. Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
Woodman, Thomas... | Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 

PRIESTS. 

Norwich, by 1. d. 

Allen, Richard......... | Bods St. John’s Camb. Bp. of Worcester 
Babington, W. P.... | 3.a. | Pembroke Camb. Norwich 
Bathurst, W.D. M‘K. na. | New Coll. Oxford Norwich 
Cartman, John......... 8.4. | Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Carver, David.......... | Bea. | Caius Camb. Norwich 
Drury, George......... BA Caius Camb. Norwich 
Goodwin, Hen. Albert 3.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb, Norwich 
Major, Charles......... | St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
MacDougall, F. Thos. m.a. | St. Mary Hall | Oxford Norwich 
Maul, Rich. Compton .a. | Caius Camb. Norwich 
Shephard, Sam. Marsh 2.4. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Norwich 
Spencer, Henry..... | coe | St. Bees’ ove ove Norwich 

Stacey, Wm. James... | p.a. | Magdalen Camb. Norwich i 

, : Norwich, by |. d. 

Venables, Richard..... | Bde Pembroke Camb. Bp. of Chichester. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor would have been happy to insert Mr. Barter’s letter in this number, but 
as it was not received till the 29th, it is impossible to do so. 
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